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HE influence of environment is 

perhaps more evident in the 

works of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
than in those of any other American 
author. Even Cooper’s early days, 
many of which were passed as far as 
might be, in imitation of the lives of 
the noble red men whose biographer 
he afterward became, left no deeper 
impress upon the mind of this weaver 
of Indian romance, than did the 
sombre homes, the quiet streets, and 
the dark branched trees of Puritan 
Salem upon Hawthorne, whose child- 
hood years were lived out in this 
quaint old town. 

The house in which this, greatest 
American romancer was born: if Sffil:. 
standing on Union strect;- Salem.‘ 
Here on July 4, 1804, his dark *yes ; 


years he saw chiefly through the mel-* 
ancholy vision of a recluse. It is as 


small, somewhat dingy wooden ed?-" : 


fice abutting upon a narrow street— 
a scant two stories in height—in 
those days less pretentious than most 
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NATHANIEL HAwTHORNE. 


of its neighbors, and to-day sadly in 
need of the painter and carpenter. 
His father, Captain John Hathorne, 
followed the sea as a livelihood. He 
was a quiet, serious man, whose chief 
delight was in books, and whose 
chief love was for his family. Na- 
thaniel was the second child, two 
sisters completing the rest of the 
family which in the father’s absence 
was under the gentle restraint of the 
mother, who is described as a beauti- 
ful, sensitive and gifted woman, and 
from whom the lad inherited like 
traits of character. 

When Nathaniel was four years 
old his father died at Surinam, and 
:His troufnful send, far from those he 
“Howed* best. made itself felt for many 


: years afterward upon his little son. 
opened on the world which in after } ‘Mrs. 


dwthorne, in the poignancy of 
‘her “gtief, virtually retired from the 
: workd,: ‘and the existence of the chil- 
:dréri besame more than ever that be- 
fitting an elderly recluse. Nathaniel 
found his principal amusements in 
reading and walking. Before he was 
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fourteen he 
had com- 
pleted such 


not an un- 
pleasant one, 
for though he 


works as hated mathe- 
“The Pil- matics he was, 
grim’s Prog- as might be 


ress,” Shakes- 
peare’s plays, 
Pope’s” es- 
says, and the 
Waverley 
novels. He 
took ‘long 
strolls into 
the country 
round about 
Salem, and 
his footsteps 
frequently 
followed the 
path to Gal- 


expected, ex- 
tremely fond 
of literature 
and composi- 
tion. The 
first real ef- 
forts of his 
pen were 
made at Bow- 
doin, for here 
he wrote 
“Fanshawe,” 
and also the 
few verses 
that he was 





lows Hill, " ; ever respon- 
whereon the sible for. His 
poor beings only poem, so 
condemned as ; far as known, 


° EARLY PORTRAIT OF HAWTHORNE. rs 7 
-Eagggoe ed From the painting by C. G. Thompson. —o he now 

is great- complete was 
grandfather Judge John Hathorne, a very fair effort entitled “Moon- 
met a terrifying and ignoble death. light.” It does not compare un- 

In October, 1818, Mrs. Hawthorne favorably with many put forth by 
took her family to Raymond, Me., those who desire to be classed as 
where the stronger influences of the among verse writers. It consists of 
almost primeval forest strengthened three stanzas, and while the imagery 
the boy’s physical being, and accentu- might be criticised, the mechanical 
ated his “cursed habit of solitude,” as construction is nearly perfect: 
he afterward expressed it. 

We are beneath the dark blue sky, 

The home at Raymond lasted but a And the moon is shining bright. 
year, and the family then returned to Oh, what can lift the soul so high 
Salem, from which place in 1821, at As the glow of a summer night, 
the age of 17, Nathaniel started for hat aoe ow be ann dager 
Bowdoin College, at Brunswick, Me. Beneath that gentle light? 
The trip was made by stage coach, 
and on this journey began his ac- beg pe hati, meapiot nnd 

2 r . snomy those distant spheres, 

——,, vag Fankein, fot, iis": "When twé may meet that shadow band 

en returning to Bow TOUT Ad : *.* Flre.dead of other years? 
sophomore year. This ‘a¢ tiaintanée "Where all the day the moonbeams rest, 
ripened to a lifelong friendship, the: : 2 And where at length the souls are blest 

ee those who dwell in tears. 

two lads following eaclt ‘ather’s” sty h ho dwell i 


careers with the greatest sintergste; ;": ‘Oh: if the happy ever leave 


one becoming Presidefft SOF. othe *':> The bowers of bliss on high, 
United States—the other living” to To cheer the hearts of those that grieve 
find himself famous as one of the And wipe the tear drop dry. 


Pesebo peta 8 f tl It is when moonlight sheds its ray 
Srearers Weners OF tne age. More pure and beautiful than day, 
Hawthorne’s life at Bowdoin was And earth is like the sky. 
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For twelve years after Haw- 
thorne’s return to Salem from college 
he led a most secluded life. The 
gloomy influences surrounding the 
Manning residence where he lived 
did not tend to make hisexistence any 
brighter. He read much, nearly all 
the books in the Salem library passing 
through his hands during this period 
and what he wrote was done in the 
most painstaking manner. Here in 
this old house he evolved the short 
sketches known to later readers as the 
“Twice-told Tales,” their first ap- 
pearance being as contributions to 
periodicals. He met few people, 
took long walks after nightfall, and 
the brooding mysteries of the town 
laid their full influence upon him. 
He called himself at this period of his 
life “the obscurest man of letters in 


a ~ +3 r 


America,” but when ten years of the 
lonely twelve had passed, he was able 
to record of his gloomy study in the 
Herbert Street house: “In this dismal 
chamber FAME was won.” 

In 1839 Hawthorne became 
weigher and gauger at the Custom 
House, Boston, an appointment 
made by George Bancroft, then col- 
lector of the port. The position 
being a political one, it did not last 
long, and in 1841 he went to live at 
Brook Farm, investing a thousand 
dollars in this experiment. This was 
a social scheme, wherein each person 
was expected to contribute either 
cash or goods, and give his services. 
All were to labor alike, in the lines to 
which they were the best adapted. He 
soon came to regard this as a bad 
investment of both money and time, 
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“THE MANSE,’ CONCORD, MASS. 


Hawthorne’s first residence after his marriage, the scene of ‘‘ Mosses from an Old Manse.”’ 


for he was never intended as a farm 
laborer and his life here was a disap- 
turn. 
years, however, showed him that his 


pointment at every 


investment had not 
been altogether wasted, 
for during his stay 


here he found the ma- 
terials for “The Blithe- 
dale Romance.” 

A few months 
showed Hawthorne the 
fallaciousness of the 
Brook Farm’ experi- 
ment, for though here 
were gathered during its 
existence the greatest 
minds of the age, they 
could not master the 
intricacies of the social 
problem with the de- 
gree of success neces- 
sary to the continuation 


of Brook Farm on its proposed lines. 
It must have been with feelings of 
relief that Hawthorne again turned 


Photo. by W. H. Halliday, Boston. 


After 
Peabody. 





HAWTHORNE, FROM A PHOTO. 


This likeness is said to be the only 
photograph of Hawthorne 
ever made, 


his steps toward Salem, and in 1842 
a new vista of life was opened up to 
him through his marriage to Sophia 
It was an ideal union— 


heart to heart and soul 
to soul. Hawthorne in 
a letter to Bridges says, 
“If you want a new 
feeling in this weary 
life, get married. It 
renews the world from 
the surface to the cen- 
tre.” It was his wife 
who had been among 
the first several years 
before to recognize his 
budding talent, and it 
was she and her sisters 
who helped to draw 
Hawthorne a little way 
out of his lonely life. 
Soon after their mar- 
riage Mr. and Mrs. 


Hawthorne went to live at Con- 
cord, and here for four years the 
couple spent « life “devoted to litera-. 
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ture and happiness.” Their home 
was the Manse, a beautiful old house, 
but a few rods from the bridge at 
Concord described by Emerson in 
the following lines: 


“By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 

Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here on¢e the embattled farmers stood 

And fired the shot heard ’round the 

world.” 

The Manse was a delightful resi- 
dence, and to a man of Hawthorne’s 
temperament a peculiarly interesting 
one. It was the home of Emerson’s 
grandfather, and from a little dormer 
window at the back of the house 
members of the family watched 
across the field the first blow 
for American «liberty. Hawthorne 
found the neighboring roads and the 
peaceful banks of the little stream a 
famous outlet for his sauntering hab- 
its, while the garden patch gave him 
many hours of pleasant exercise, and 
much assistance in his living, for his 


circumstances were by no means 
easy at this time. Here he wrote 
“Mosses from an Old Manse,” and in 
the introduction described his home. 

At Concord Hawthorne found 


congenial neighbors in Emerson, 
Thoreau, Bronson Alcott and his 
family, and Channing. They ll 


lived within easy walking distance of 
the Manse, and Hawthorne realized 
in their society a relaxation from care, 
and a sympathy in his work, that was 
not without its influence upon his 
writings. His first years at Concord 
seemed to him in the light of a pro- 
longed honeymoon, for his wife was 
a kindred spirit in every way, and 
their first child, Una, gave them a 
new object in life to study, and a new 
tie to more closely cement their affec- 
tions. 

Hawthorne’s stay at the Manse 
though not prolific of literary pro- 
duction, gave him much opportunity 
for thought, and so completely did he 
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THE CONCORD RIVER AND THE NORTH BRIDGE. 


A favorite resort for Hawthorne while‘living at the Manse, 
Photo, by W. H. Halliday, Boston 
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THE LAST PORTRAIT OF HAWTHORNE, 


Engraved on steel from an,oil painting, 


abstract himself at times from his 
surroundings, that his more unap- 
preciative neighbors regarded him as 
almost daft. 

It was with feelings of regret rather 
than of complacence that he received 
the news of his appointment of sur- 
veyor at the Salem Custom House, 
but as it showed him the way out of 
his financial embarrassments he took 
the position, moving back to his na- 
tive town in 1846. He was consci- 
entious in his duties, which is the 
more creditable in that they were 
necessarily irksome. He often paced 
the floor of his office with impatience, 
and his distaste for the position found 
a vent in his introduction to “The 
Scarlet Letter,” which most famous 


OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. “ 


I oe ey 


of his works he be- 
gan while in this 
office. “The Scarlet 
Letter” was built 
upon the hateful 
stories of witchcraft 
which the earlier 
residents of Salem 
left as an enduring 
heritage to their de- 


scendants. There is 
a striking resem- 
blance in a_ para- 


graph of this book, 
wherein little Pearl 
tells her mother the 
story of the “Black 
Man” to a paragraph 
in Cotton Mather’s 
“Wonders of the In- 
visible World.” 
Hawthorne makes 
his character say: 


“He haunts this for- 
est, and carries a book 
with him—a big heavy 
book, with iron clasps; 
and this ugly Black Man 
offers his book and iron 
pen to everybody that 
meets him here among 
the trees; and they are 
to write their names in 
their own blood, and 
then he sets his mark 
upon their bosom.” 


Mather tells of a certain Indian of 
good character and industrious hab- 
its, who, being at work in the woods: 


“There appeared unto him a black man, of 
a terrible aspect, and more than human 
dimensions, offering to the Indian 
a book of considerable thickness, and a pen 
and ink, and said that if he would now set 
his hand unto that book, he would require 
nothing further of him.” 


Hawthorne did but little on “The 
Scarlet Letter” till after his retire- 
ment from his official position 
through political changes. Then he 
completed this wonderful work, his 
study wherein this “New England 
Epic” was created being in a spa- 
cious house on Mall street, Salem. 
In another room his devoted wife 
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decorated lamp shades to help pay 
the living expenses of the family. 
The book was an instant and great 
success, a first edition of five thou- 
sand copies selling out in two weeks, 
The book has been dramatized and 
also produced in opera. The scene 
is laid in Boston, and the tale is 
founded on the statement that in the 
early days of New England a scarlet 
letter was once actually worn By a 
young woman as a _ self-inflicted 
penance. 

Hawthorne was now forty-five 
years of age. The unqualified ver- 
dict of approval given by the world 
to “The Scarlet Letter” would have 
turned many another man’s head. 
But Hawthorne seems ever to be 
distrustful of himself, and _ rarely 
modest as to his works. 

Having no special reason for re- 





maining at Salem, he removed his 
family to a homely little farmhouse 
near Lenox, Mass., where he again 
took up the rural life which he left off 
when he departed from the old 
Manse. The garden and the chick- 
ens and the home life with his wife 
and  children—another daughter, 
Rose, appearing on the scene at this 
time, occupied much of his attention, 
but still he wrote the second of his 
great romances, “The House of the 
Seven Gables,” during his year’s stay 
at Lenox. In addition to this he be- 
gan “The Blithedale Romance,” and 
wrote the “Wonder Book for Boys 
and Girls.” This was a collection of 
tales from the myths of the ancients, 
put into entertaining language for 
young people. It has always been a 
favorite, and will probably live to 
interest generations yet unborn. 


Mittin 


THE CUSTOM-HOUSE, SALEM, 


Hawthorne was appointed Collector of the Port in 1846, and his office was on the first floor 
at the left of the entrance, 








THE “HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES.” of the 


Said by some to have actually been the scene of the romance of this name. 
that Hawthorne often visited, it being the home of Susie Ingersoll. 
Photo. by W. H. Halliday, Boston. 


“The House of the Seven Gables” 
is considered by many as equal to 
“The Scarlet Letter.” Hawthorne 
himself regarded it as its superior. 
It is among the best-known of Amer- 
ican classics, and had the author 
written nothing else, “The House of 
the Seven Gables” would have ren- 
dered him famous. In this, as in 
“The Scarlet Letter,” the days of 
witches appear before us, for the idea 
of the book was suggested by the 
curse invoked on John Hathorne by 
a fainting witch. Hawthorne (the 
“w” was added to the original family 
name by himself) appears to have 
completed a tribute to his conscience 
in thus holding up to obloquy his 
ancestor. The characters are drawn 
with consummate skill; the word 
painting is hardly surpassed in Eng- 
lish literature, and the thoughts ex- 
pressed are indeed those of a genius. 
Hawthorne’s melancholy _ tempera- 
ment is manifest in most of his writ- 
ings, his philosophy in many. In 
“The House of the Seven Gables” he 
says: 


“It is very singular how the fact of a 
man’s death often seems to give people a 
truer idea of his character, whether for good 
or evil, than they have ever possessed, 
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while he was living 
and acting among 
them. Death is so 
genuine a fact that it 
excludes falsehood 
or betrays its empti- 
ness.” 


Again he says 
in his “Note- 
books”: 


“We sometimes 
congratulate our- 
selves at the mo- 
ment of waking 
from a_ troubled 
dream; it may be so 
the moment after 
death.” 


In “The House 
Seven 
Gables” we see 
the reflex of his 
lonely life when a 
lad, and in the solitude of Hepzi- 
bah and Clifford are written the 
story of his own hours of brooding 
melancholy. He opens the door into 
the world, and peers out, but draws 
back again, with a timid fear of his 
fellows. Nowhere can we find a 
more vivid pen picture than the 
following: 


It was here 


“They shrank back into the dusky pas- 
sageway, and closed the door. But going 
up the staircase again, they found the whole 
interior of the house tenfold more dismal, 
and the air closer and heavier, for the 
glimpse and breath of freedom which they 
had just snatched. They could not flee; 
their jailer had but left their door ajar, in 
mockery, and stood behind it to watch them 
stealing out. At the threshold,. they felt 
his pitiless gripe upon them. For what 
other dungeon is so dark as one’s own 
heart! What jailer so inexorable as one’s 
self.” ‘ 

After a short residence at West 
Newton, Mass., Hawthorne returned 
to Concord. Here he purchased the 
“Wayside,” a frame house situated 
about a mile from the “Manse.” It 
stood upon the highway along which 
on that eventful April day the British 
regulars retreated toward Charles- 
town, and the ridge which was 


traversed by the patriots formed a 
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barrier behind the “Wayside.” The 
slope of the hill was terraced and 
thickly wooded. In front a beautiful 
stretch of meadow and forest formed 
a picture dear to Hawthorne’s senses 
and a daily sceneof delight to his eyes. 

After one year’s residence at the 
“Wayside” Hawthorne received the 
appointment of Consul to Liverpool. 
This was regarded as an important 
position, and the pay being com- 
mensurate, the author found him- 
self in comfortable circumstances. 
Though the life was not congenial, 
and his successor in office was 
heartily welcomed, Hawthorne still 
found many compensations in his 
English life. He gathered the ma- 
terials while in this position for two 
of his works, “Our Old Home” and 
the “English Note Books,” and upon 
leaving Liverpool traveled for two 
years on the continent, his time, how- 
ever, being largely spent in Italy. 
Here he found the material on which 
he based his beautiful romance of 
“The Marble Faun,” and here he 
wrote most of the matter in his 
“Italian Note Books.” 





THE MILES WARD HOUSE, SALEM. 


A favorite visiting place of Hawthorne’s, supposed to have been built about 230 years ago. 
Photo. by W. H, Halliday, Boston. 


Upon his return to America he 
again took up his life at the “Way- 
side,” to which he made several addi- 
tions. In this house he wrote that 
strange story entitled “Septimius 
Felton, or the Elixir of Life,” the tale 
of a man who believed that he had 
discovered the means of living for- 
ever. Thoreau is said to have given 
Hawthorne the idea by telling him of 
a man who had once lived at the 
“Wayside” and who entertained this 
belief. The scene of the story is laid 
at the Alcott place, a few rods west of 
the “Wayside.” The MSS. was dis- 
covered after Hawthorne’s death by 
his daughter Una, who, with the as- 
sistance of Robert Browning, pre- 
pared it for publication. 

Hawthorne’s latter years at the 
“Wayside” were not free from trouble 
and his sensitive nature, susceptible 
even to slight annoyances, was 
harassed with many matters from 
which he should have been free. He 
was wont to retire to the privacy of a 
small study, situated on the second 
floor of a tower which he built at the 
back of the house, and here, with his 
chair over the 
trap-door which 
formed its only 
entrance, he 
would remain in re- 
tirement for many 
hours at a time. 
He also took soli- 
tary walks among 
the trees that 
crowned the ridge 
behind the “Way- 
side,” and _ the 
path worn by his 
restless feet may 


are Serene 


yet be seen. 
Hawthorne’s 
death came _ to 


him in the night 
while at a hotel in 
Plymouth, N. H. 
It was as he de- 
sired it—uncon- 
scious—and__ the 
only friend near 
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was Franklin Pierce who had ac- 
companied him on this trip which 
he: had undertaken with a hope of 
improving his health. 

Hawthorne’s family consisted of 
his wife and three children, Una, who 
survived her father but a short time, 
and is buried beside her mother at 
Kensal Green Cemetery, London; 
Rose, mow Mrs. George Parsons 
Lathrop, and Julian, who has also 
achieved celebrity as a novelist. 

Hawthorne’s last resting place is on 
“the hill-top hearsed with pines” where 
heand his wife had often walked in the 
earlier years of their union. The hill 
is in a sequestered spot in the Sleepy 
Hollow burying-ground, Concord. 
Here beneath the ever-whispering 
branches, with his neighbors in life 
also his neighbors in death, repose 
the remains of one who has given to 
American literature its most imper- 
ishable works. But a few rods away 


are the graves of Thoreau, Alcott and 
Emerson, and the path up the hill- 
side is paved with cobbles that it may 
not be worn away by the feet of the 
endless procession of worshipers at 
this shrine. The enclosure in which 
rests Hawthorne’s dust is about ten 
by twenty feet, and is fenced with a 
hedge of arbor-vite. A little stone, 
scarcely more than a foot square, 
bearing the single word “Haw- 
THORNE” is all that marks the 
grave, but even this is unnecessary, 
for one finds it almost by instinct. 
The hill-top is a beautiful spot be- 
neath the warm sunshine of a 
summer day, but the gathering twi- 
light of a November afternoon seems 
a more fit environment for the solemn 
memories of the spot, and more in 
accord with the sombre nature of him 
who has made it dear to all visitors, 
and a sacred memory in their hearts. 


Roderic C. Penfield. 


NEW YEAR’S BELLS. 


ARK! the bells their notes are ringing, 
Their tumultuous accents flinging 
Out a welcome true and clear, 
To the dawning, pure New Year, 
In whose sweeping train are folded 
Precious days, untouched, unmolded. 
Greet, oh bells, with glorious chime 
This most wondrous gift of time! 


Echoes in our hearts are sounding, 
And, exultant hope abounding, 

Points a gleaming future, rife 

With grander chance for nobler life. 
Right, and truth, and love transcendent 
Radiate their light resplendent. 

Echoes greet with glorious chime 


Opportunity sublime! 


Anna L. Wetmore Smith. 




















A PUNCTURED ROMANCE. 


ACK EMSLIE was considered by 
his friends to be a bicycle crank. 
He was one of the very first to 
perch himself on a tall wheel, with a 
little wheel running after it, and he 
had adopted each successive improve- 
ment with fresh enthusiasm. Of 
course, he was now the possessor of 
a modern lightweight “Safety,” with 
pneumatic tire, cyclometer and every 
other recent device. 

His family had, so far, regarded his 
mania with mild indulgence, though 
he was compelled to endure some 
chaffing at their hands. 

“Oh, Jack,” his father would say, 
carelessly, when our hero came in 
with his nose neatly plastered up, and 
his hair brushed to partially conceal 
the latest scar on his forehead, “taken 
another header, eh? How many calls 
on the doctor this week?” And his 
brother, Tom, would chime in com- 
placently, “I suppose it will not cost 
more than three or four dollars to 
mend the machine? A bicycle is 
nearly as cheap to keep as a horse.” 

Then Jack would glare and remark 
that “Any fool could ride a thing with 
four legs.” 

He never failed to soften, however, 
when his mother would come up to 
him, lay her arm on_ his broad 
shoulder, and look up anxiously into 
his face. “Jack, dear,” she would say, 
tremulously, “do be careful. You are 
so heated, and you know your great- 
uncle died of apoplexy, and my own 
brother-in-law strained his chest in a 
boat race and always sang out of 
tune!” 

One fine morning, at a very early 
hour, Jack started out on what he 
called “a good spin.” He was care- 
fully dressed in a neat gray bicycle 
suit, with cap to match. His belted 
jacket was open at the throat, reveal- 
ing a tastefully colored shirt and a 
natty necktie, and his fair mustache 
drooped in an uncommonly distin- 
guished manner. Jack was in capital 


spirits, too; the October air was crisp 
and inviting, and the road he had 
chosen a remarkably good one. He 
thought he might easily make a good 
run before banking hours. 

The first ten miles were done in his 
best style, and Jack compared his 
watch and cyclometer with pardona- 
ble satisfaction. Then he relaxed his 
speed a little, and took time to notice 
that the leaves were pranking them- 
selves in their most gorgeous dyes, 
and that the squirrels scampering 
along the few rail fences which had 
not been replaced by barbed wire, 
were inquisitive as to his locomotion. 

As he came to the top of a slight 
hill, commanding a most beautiful 
prospect, he paused a moment to won- 
der why the farmhouses were always 
carefully bestowed in the hollows 
where there was no prospect at all, 
and then began a long downward 
coast. 

He had almost reached the end of 
that indescribable pleasure of whir- 
ring through a golden atmosphere, 
upborne by what might so easily 
haye been aérial wings, when he sud- 
denly bumped over something in the 
road. He brought down his legs in a 
hurry, listened to a soft, puffing and 
oozing sound, and recognized that he 
had punctured his pneumatic tire, and 
that it was already as flat as a 
flounder. 

Jack uttered a mild imprecation. 
For the first time he had left his mend- 
ing tools at home. Not only was he 
deprived of his further spin over a 
road that was in unusually good con- 
dition, but it was impossible for him 
to wheel back his wounded machine in 
time for the opening of the bank. 
And everyone knows that an assist- 
ant cashier is expected to be in his 
place on time. Well, there was the 
usual farmhouse down in the hollow 
—a particularly small and dilapidated 
one this time. 
spend half a week’s salary in bribing 


Possibly he could # 
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somebody to transport himself and 
wheel to town. 

He acted quickly on this glimpse 
of hope, and was soon pounding vig- 
orously on the closed front door, at 
the same time shouting “Halloa!” 

An indignant voice cried, “Who’s 
there?” and he turned, to see in the 
side yard, partly hidden by flapping 
clothes on a line, two women standing 
near a bent pipe, from which water 
bubbled into a barrel. 

Did I say two women? One was 
more than a woman. She was a 
vision, a poem, a revelation. Young 
she was, and girlishly slight, in a cut- 
away coat, short blue dress skirt and 
yellow gaitered ankles. The golden 
sunshine was pouring on the red-gold 
knot of her hair and the curly bang 
under her bicycle cap. One arm 
was raised in the act of offering a cup 
of water to her companion, and with 
the other she was daintily holding 
back the skirt of her dress. Emslie 
thought her the most bewitching 
figure in the prettiest pose that was 
ever dreamed of by gods or men. He 
noticed also her wheel, leaning 
against the whitewashed fence beside 
her. 

Quickly removing his cap, Jack 
stepped forward and made his request 
known to the older, freckle-facéd 
woman, his glance, meanwhile, meet- 
ing the glorious dark eyes of the sylph 
who was slowly lowering the cup of 
water while she looked at him. 

“T dunno,” said the woman. ‘“He’s 
gone to the mill, an’ Bill’s cutting up 
fodder, an’ the buckboard’s broke, 
an’-——”_ The sylph here interrupted 
the catalogue of disabilities. 

“Oh, what a pity! A puncture in 
your tire? And such a fine wheel, 
too!” 

“Yes,” replied Emslie, who was 
resting his hand on the saddle while 
he talked. “I think she’s a pretty tidy 
bike, but she’s served me a bad trick, 
or a broken bottle did. Your wheel 
is a beauty.” 

“Tsn’t it?” said the lady, “and I en- 
joy it so much.” 


The two compared notes over their 
machines with the abandon of enthu- 
siasm known only to wheelmen and 
wheelwomen. Then the lady con- 
tinued: “If only I could lend you mine 
for your return trip; but you might 
not like to ride a lady’s wheel, and— 
I’m afraid I really couldn’t. I must 
get back to town.” 

“And so must I,” said Jack, 
promptly ; “on foot, I suppose. 

“Oh, how stupid!” cried she, “that 
I should forget my mending traps. 
They are in my saddlebag.” 

“Oh, if it isn’t too much trouble,” 
began Jack, and in a moment his 
brown fingers and her pinky white 
ones were tugging at straps and hand- 
ling tools. ° 

“This is just the thing!” exclaimed 
Jack, “and I could reach the bank yet. 
If only there was a fire!” He looked 
around helplessly. The older woman 
had returned to the house, her guests 
seeming sufficient unto themselves. 

“Of course, there’s a fire in the out- 
kitchen,” said “the girl,” as Jack men- 
tally phrased her. “ ‘Where there’s 
smoke,’ you know.” 

They found little else but smoke. 
Still, the girl puffed now with an old 
pair of bellows, and now with her rosy 
mouth, until her peachy cheeks were 
as distended as her sleeves and as pink 
as her necktie, and the embers of the 
fire did what was wanted of them. 
Merriiy enough, with the utmost 
good comradeship, the two worked, 
until lo! the task was neatly accom- 
plished. Then Jack looked at his 
watch. 

“By Jove! it’s a quarter to eight!” 
he said. “I must be off. Can—can 
you make ten miles in an hour? We 
might have a race, and—and it would 
be handy if anything should happen 
to either wheel, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” she returned, carelessly, 
“T can make it, I must make it; my— 
oh, I forgot, I never offered you a 
cup of the sulphur water! I will get 
it now.” She darted off. 

“T never drink the nasty: ” be- 
gan Jack, but she was dipping it up, 
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with the sleeve turned back from her 
smooth wrist, and offering it to him 
with the grace of an enchantress 
transformating tin cups to golden 
tankards. Jack would have taken it 
had it been poison. When he had 
manfully swallowed his potion, they 
started on their homeward ride. 

“IT come out early every morning 
to drink the water,” she explained. 
“Sulphur, you know, is so good for 
the eyes and complexion.” 

Jack gazed at her. The smooth 
fairness of her cheek was already 
phenomenal; the brightness of her 
eyes was unsearchable. He was 
obliged to accept her statement sim- 
ply as one of the inexplicable ways 
of women. 

On they sped—fast, fast, faster. 
Jack found that his companion was 
as good a rider-as himself, and that 
she looked as though she were born 
to skim the ground with the ease of 
a scudding boat and the grace of a 
bird. When once she shot before 
him, he let go the handle-bar to clap 
his hands and cry, “Bravo!” 

On, on they hurried, trees, fences 
and telegraph poles rushing behind 
them. Milestone after milestone-flew 
by, and then they relaxed their pace 
on an up grade, and when Jack 
looked at his watch, he found they 
had plenty of time. Easily and 
naturally they fell into talk, which 
Jack began by saying, “I suppose I 
ought to tell you that my name is 


Emslie, John Emslie,” and his com- — 


panion replied: 

“And I suppose I ought to tell you, 
in return, that my name is Wellwood, 
Editha Wellwood, and I am staying 
with the Kemps. Possibly you know 
Charlotte Kemp?” 

Jack declared fervently that he 
knew Miss Charlotte Kemp “very 
well; better than almost any young 
lady in X.” 

“Oh,” said Editha Wellwood, 
softly, “do you call very often?” 

Jack had the grace to blush. “Well, 
not so very,” he admitted. “I always 
mean to, you know, and really it is 


unpardonable. But we went to 
school together as children. Char- 
lotte, Miss Kemp, knows me like a 
book.” 

“Hum,” said Editha. Possibly she 
thought of borrowing the key to the 
book. 

“Weil,” she said, “I thought it 
wasn’t very often, because I have 
been there three weeks myself.” 

Jack bemoaned himself mentally 
for three good weeks lost. Aloud he 
said: 

“Yes, but I’m thinking of calling at 
once. I really should;” then in the 
next breath: 

“Do you stay long?” 

“Oh, about a month,” she answered 
carelessly. “It depends upon how the 
milk agrees, you know.” 

Jack was a little puzzled, but they 
had reached the edge of the town, his 
companion’s way lay through the 
upper streets to the Kemp residence, 
while his took him into the business 
section, and they separated rather 
hastily as the quarter hour struck. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that 
Jack was determined upon renewing 
closer acquaintance with the Kemp 
family. But he felt that he had acted 
perhaps a little shabbily toward Miss 
Charlotte in leaving all the visits to 
his brother Tom. Tom always had 
kept up the social end of the family. 
He hoped that he might meet his old 
schoolmate, and that she would ask 
him to call; it would make things so 
much easier. 

But although for the next few days 
he frequented the ladies’ shopping dis- 
tricts, and even the neighborhood of 
the Kemp mansion at odd hours, he 
did not see Miss Charlotte. 

Of course, in the early mornings, he 
naturally took a bicycle run in the 
direction of the sulphur springs, but 
though he once or twice saw Editha 
Wellwood, she was not particularly 
sociable with him. Of course, it was 
that call! He determined to tell her 
frankly how the case stood. 

The next day he failed to meet her 
on the road to the spring, and again 
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on the succeeding day. Clearly, she 
was bent on avoiding him. Then he 
had a glimpse of her in the Kemp’s 
carriage; and on Sunday he saw her 
in church, but she and Miss Char- 
lotte were surrounded. It was mad- 
dening. He made up his mind to call 
at the Kemp’s the following night, 
though he should be kicked out for 
doing it. 

Monday morning he took his spin 
sulphur-springwards in better spirits. 
Fortune seemed to smile on him for 
once, for, there at the spring, as he 
had first seen her, was Editha Well- 
wood! 

She smiled when she saw him, and 
wickedly watched him drink the 
nauseous draught at her invitation. 
Boldly, however, he told her of his 
difficulties, and she assured him of a 
welcome from his old friend. * 

As before, they rode homeward to- 
gether merrily, and Emslie’s heart 
was full of content. He knew now 
that he was in love, and that he would 
follow out his cue with all the strength 
of his manhood. 

As they separated before entering 
town, Editha turned to him: 

“By the way, Mr. Emslie,” she said, 
“T forgot to say that you must not 
expect to see me before nine o’clock, 
or so. Baby is so wakeful in the 
evenings, which accounts for my early 
morning holiday.” 

“The—baby?” gasped Jack. 

“Why, yes; my baby. Oh, didn’t I 
tell you it was Mrs. Wellwood? The 
relationship to the Kemps is on my 
husband’s side.” 

I believe there was no recorded 
eclipse of the sun at that day and 
hour, but for John Emslie the heavens 
certainly grew black. He never knew 
how he bade good-day to Mrs. Well- 
wood, but he did not call at the Kemps 
that evening. He believed his life 
was blasted. Oh, that terrible baby! 


* * * * * 


Even Jack’s family, as unobservant 
as kinsfolk usually are, noticed that 
something was amiss with him. But 


this something he kept very much to 
himself, and doggedly tried to live 
down. 

One morning at the bank, he had 
almost congratulated himself upon 
the success with which he was per- 
forming his daily round, when he hap- 
pened to glarice at a calendar, and was 
undone. Four days only had elapsed 
—four days!—and he might go on liv- 
ing for fifty, sixty years, perhaps, each 
with three hundred and sixty-five 
days at least in them, and no Editha 
Wellwood! Despairing, he turned 
from the calendar to the window, and 
there was Editha Wellwood, driving 
by in the Kemp carriage. There was 
the turn of her neck, the glint of her 
hair, the—O heavens! He turned 
away with a groan, and the head 
cashier kindly offered him a soda-mint 
tablet! 

It was worse when banking hours 
were over, for his wheel stared him in 
the face. All the family questioned 
him if he did not ride. If he did, he 
was superlatively miserable at the 
thought of the figure which might 
have been flying beside him—might 
have been, and was not! He tooka 
vicious pleasure in clumsily breaking 
his wheel, so that it was difficult to re- 
pair, and then put it aside for the sea- 
son. 

He took to walking. But one day 
he walked past the Kemp residence, 
and saw Editha Wellwood, Mrs. 
Wellwood, standing by the window 
with a baby in her arms, a child of a 
year or so. She was tossing it back 
and forth, and cooing to it, while the 
baby hands clutched at her bright 
hair; then she snatched it closer, and 
cuddled the soft cheek against hers, 
and kissed it passionately. Emstlie 
walked away like one ina dream. So 
a week, ten days, passed by, bringing 
Jack to a more reasonable frame of 
mind. He no longer raved, he was 
simply rather quiet and dejected. 

One evening he was smoking in his 
own room, and watching Tom, whose 
open door was directly opposite. Tom 
had shaved, brushed and shoe-blacked 
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Now he was engaged in 
It crumpled: he flung 


for an hour. 
tying a cravat. 


it from him with an exclamation. 
Then this colloquy ensued: 
“Hullo, Tom!” from Jack. 
“Well!” (impatiently) from Tom. 
“That’s the third, isn’t it?” 
O the deuce!” 
spoiled. 


“Third what? 

“Third necktie you’ve 
What’s up for to-night?” 

Tom (who is succeeding better), 
“To-night?—Oh—oh, I’m going out 
to make a call.” 

“Hem! Must he an uncommonly 
pretty girl.” 

“Tis. That is, an uncommonly 
pretty—widow.” The pause was oc- 
casioned by pulling his sleeye-links 
through with his teeth.) 

“Widow, eh?” 

“Yep, stunning, staying at Kemp’s. 
They’ve a house full of company.” 

But Jack had lost interest; pres- 
ently he got up and closed his door. 

The following day Tom made one 
or two complacent remarks about the 
widow, which Jack scorned to notice. 
He suspected, however, that Tom 
called twice that week. 

The Sunday night following, when 
Tom was brushing his beaver to go 
out again, Jack ran against him in the 
hall. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Tom, care- 
lessly, “Miss Charlotte Kemp told me 
to ask you to call, and Mrs. Wellwood 
said she would like so much to meet 
you.” 

“Mrs. Wellwood!” gasped Jack. 

“Why, yes, the widow, you know.” 

“Ts she a widow?” 

“Yes, yes. Married very young. 
Husband died very soon. Loss not 
irreparable. Friends asked to omit 
condolences and that sort of thing. 
She’s devoted to bicycling. I told her 
I had a brother who was a crank on it, 
though I’m thinking of getting a 
wheel myself.” 

Jack gasped again. 

“T told her I would bring you 
around soon,” continued Tom, pat- 
ronizingly. 

“Oh,” said Jack. 


But Jack went. Mrs. Wellwood 
and Miss Charlotte Kemp both re- 
ceived him cordially, and Jack felt 
that he owed much to the bicycling 
mania and to brother Tom. 

Jack called very frequently after 
this, but so did Tom. Jack devoted 
himself to Mrs. Wellwood, and even 
made acquaintance with the baby, but 
Tom was already in high favor with 
both. Jack cursed himself for those 
lost weeks. He had his bicycle re- 
paired, and again took his morning 
rides, but Mrs. Wellwood had broken 
her wheel in riding with Tom. 

Thé one consoling circumstance 
was that the air, agreeing so well with 
the baby, Editha had decided to take 
a cottage near her friends. Oh, that 
blessed, blessed baby! 

Now there are several things which 
may happen when rivals are friends or 
brothers. One may generously sur- 
render the field to the other, suffering 
untold torments in silence, but this 
seldom happens in real life. Or the 
lady may show such decided prefer- 
ence for one suitor that the other must 
perforce retire. Or, again, as did ac- 
tually happen in this case, one may 
tire the other out; for, to Tom, Editha 
Wellwood was but one of a series of 
inamoratas upon whom he had poured 
out an effervescent and evanescent de- 
votion. To Jack she was the one 
woman in the whole world! 

It was nearing Christmas time, and 
Jack was calling upon Editha one 
evening in her own cottage. He was 
sitting before the grate fire, the two- 
year-old baby holding fast by his 
knees and squealing vociferously at 
times, as he dangled his watch before 
her. 

“Editha,” said he; it was the first 
time he had used her Christian name, 
but he did it boldly; “Editha, I want 
to ask you one question.” 

Editha stooped to pick up the hand 
screen which the baby had thrown 
down. 

“Well?” said she. 

“Editha, did you know I would 
mistake your meaning when you told 
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me you were married? Did you do it 
purposely to punish me?” 

Editha toyed with the screen and 
laughed a little. 

“T suppose I wanted to tease you, 
Jack, but it was so stupid of you not to 
inquire further. And then I thought 
if you had asked, and the baby fright- 
ened you, I never, never wanted to 
see you again.” Here her voice 
choked, and Jack possessed himself of 
her hands, to the imminent peril of the 
baby. 

“Editha,” asked he, “don’t you 
think it was a little rough after our 


bicycling and all? 
ribly.” 

“Punctured your romance, did it 
not? But Jack,” very softly. 

“Weil?” very tenderly. 

“T am good at mending, you know.” 

“Editha,” Jack’s voice was shaking 
now; “Editha, do you mean it?” 

“No, Jack, of course not.” 

“Editha, do you?” 

“No; yes; Oh, Jack, you said one 
question.” - 

And Jack’s arm stole forward to 
support somebody—not the baby!” 


Frederica Edmunds. 


It cut me up ter- 
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F some second Bellamy should 

arise, and reconstruct New York 

as his prototype did Boston, he 
will certainly provide for using the 
islands in the harbor and East River 
as parks, botanic gardens and recrea- 
tion grounds. That four of them, 
Ellis, Randall’s, Ward’s and Black- 
well’s, embracing three-quarters of 
the area of all, should have been re- 
linquished to the base uses of to-day 
is a monstrous and sordid thing, of 
which 1996 will take cognizance. 
Instead of providing for our paupers, 
lunatics and criminals elsewhere, in 
some out-of-the-way place, to them 
has been surrendered a territory un- 
equaled for recreation purposes, sur- 
rounded by the changing panorama 
of an immense marine highway, and 
within five minutes’ ferriage of a 
metropolis. It is well for us that 
foreign visitors do not freely express 
their opinion of the matter, and that 
the emigrants to whom we have sur- 
rendered Ellis Island are not given to 
discussion of such matters. 

Happily, the two small islands 
fronting the Battery have been saved 
from a like fate, though with diffi- 
culty, and remain an object lesson in 
miniature of what the others might 


have been made by an enlightened 
municipal administration. Bedlow’s 
Island everyone knows as the site of 
the Statue of Liberty. Few know it 
as an army post, probably the small- 
est extant, unless we include the 
obsolete forts scattered here and there 
along our coast, and garrisoned by 
an ordnance sergeant each. In the 
wooden barracks behind Miss Lib- 
erty is stationed a company of in- 
fantry—at present of the Sixth Regi- 
ment. A welcome change the officers 
and men doubtless find it after the 
hardships of frontier service. The 
post is known as Fort Wood, the 
name of the star-shaped fortification 
in the midst of which Liberty’s ped- 
estal is placed. 

Governor’s Island, close by, is a 
post of importance as the head- 
quarters of the Department of the 
East, now commanded by General 
T. A. Ruger. The island’s history is 
almost exactly coeval with the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims. In 1621, the 
Dutch West India Company settled 
New Netherlands and translated our 
island’s Indian name of Pagganck, 
meaning the island of nut trees, into 
Nutten. Like most things of the 
time, it was then larger than it is now, 
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about ten acres having been swal- 
lowed by the sea in the course of two 
and three-quarter centuries. About 


eighty-five acres remain a lovely rural 
oasis,—if such are ever surrounded 


by salt water. The eastern side is 
well wooded, though the Indians’ 
nut-trees have left no descendants. 
The central and western parts have 
been denuded, to afford space for 
forts now almost as obsolete as if 
made of logs from the trees them- 
selves. In Colonial times the island 
was a favorite residence for the high 
and mighty Governors, Dutch and 
English alike. Its very name became 
Governor’s, because the rents were a 
perquisite of the official; a rule exist- 
ing until Governor Clinton’s time, 
about 1804. 

That redoubtable Mynheer, Wouter 
Van Twiller, may have had véry 
great doubts on very many subjects, 
but none at all about the best place 
for his own residence, near by which 
he built him a grist mill. What an 
interest would now attach to the two 
buildings of the old Dutchman, had 
they been but spared as relics of the 
period which seems now as remote as 
the dodo’s. Towards the end of the 


long line of sojourning governors, 
some worldly-minded persons estab- 
lished a race course here, and doubt- 
less held high jinks when the Maud S. 
of the time won the race. As no 
fortifications were built until about 
1800, the attractions of the island as 
a place of residence must have been 
great. During the Revolution it was 
occupied by the Continental forces, 
but no hostilities took place upon it, 
save at the approach of the English, 
on the thirtieth of August, 1776. 
Then, as the royal ships anchored . 
near it, they opened fire upon the 
small detachment of Continentals, 
commanded by Prescott of Bunker 
Hill, which was evacuating the island, 
and shot off an arm of one of the 
soldiers. With this exception Gov- 
ernor’s Island had witnessed no 
bloodshed. At about the same time 
the first instance of submarine war- 
fare occurred, when the man-of-war 
Eagle was anchored off the island. 
Ezra Lee, in Bushnell’s ‘Marine 
Turtle,” spent two hours under the 
warship’s bottom, but failed to blow 
her up, though the whole fleet was 
badly scared. But though spared 
actual hostilities, it was the prison 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE SOUTH BATTERY, GOVERNOR’S ISLAND, N. Y. 


during the Civil War of over a thou- 
sand Confederate captives—one of 
whom achieved a tragic fame. John 
Y. Beall, a Confederate officer,‘while 
disguised, captured two passenger 
steamers on Lake Erie, in the 
autumn of 1864. Taken prisoner 
himself soon after, he was tried for 
piracy, and sentenced to be hung on 
Governor’s Island in February, 1865. 
And hung he was, in spite of strenu- 
ous efforts made to save him, for his 
relatives had been loyal soldiers in 
the “Old Army” in ante-bellum days. 
Sc too, Bedlow’s Island was the 
scene of a similar event in July, 1860, 
‘when a piratical murderer named 
Hicks was hung. The advance we 
have made in public sentiment since 
then is shown by the fact that this 
death was public, and the island be- 
ing surrounded by vessels, it is said 
ten thousand persons witnessed it. 
From 1786 to 1794, Governors’ Is- 
land was a quarantine station,—a fact 
which shows the primitive ideas then 
prevalent about quarantine, within 
less than a mile of the City. Not 
until 1804 was the brown stone 
cheese-box-like structure familiar to 
most New Yorkers as “Castle Wil- 
liam” begun. (The name is properly 
Castle Williams, from its builder, 
Colonel Jonathan Williams of the 


Engineers.) In 
1811 it was “com- 
pleated”—as runs 
the worn inscrip- 
tion in the stone 
beside the en- 
trance. An im- 
posing fort in its 
day, modern guns 
could knock it to 
pieces from ships 
lying as far away 
as Lower Quaran- 
tine. Its only uses 
now are as a Sa- 
luting battery, for 
which its. old 
thirty-two pound- 
ers do very well, 
and a military 
prison, where forty or fifty offenders 
against army regulations are made 
useful in policing the grounds of the 
whole post. 

The centre of the island is occupied 
by Fort Columbus, another ancient 
work, whose drawbridge has not 
been raised within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant (who in this case is 
a woman, born on the island). Its 
moat serves well for rifle-ranges, and 
its peaceful parade ground is sur- 
rounded by what the civilian calls 
lodgings, but the Army, “quarters.” 
Some big guns, tempus 1864, are 
mounted on its outer walls, but pro- 
saic Peace reigns over all. Down at 
the southeastern point is the third and 
last defense, the South Battery. 
Here are a dozen of the biggest 
smooth-bores known during 1861-65, 
behind a semicircular wall in front of 
which Peace again asserts herself in 
the shape of half a dozen well-grown 
trees, very unmilitary, but a pleas- 
ant contrast to the “dogs of war” 
behind them. Down in the open 
space behind the battery the prosaic 
is reinforced by a fragrant bed of 
mint. Whether Nature or Art put it 
there, so convenient to the “officers’ 
mess” rooms just behind, the reader 
may decide. At any rate, it is there, 
and in the words of the orator re- 
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sponding to the 
monument _pre- 
sentation speech, 
we will “leave 
it. thee” .T he 
Church on Govy- 
ernor’s Island is 
well represented. 
A neat wooden 
edifice, dedicated 
to St. Cornelius 
the Centurion, is 
maintained by 
Trinity Church, 
and has a resident 
rector near. 

Both sides of 
the centre of the island are occupied 
by a continuous row of quarters. 
Beginning at the northeast, the first 
and largest is for the Department 
Commander. A long line follows 
of Brigadiers, Colonels and _ nicely 
graduated ranks, Second Lieuten- 
ants bringing up the rear, or 
relegated altogether to the interior 
quarters noted in Fort Columbus. 
A big brick -building near the centre 
is the Head Quarters of the Depart- 
ment of the East, where the Com- 
manding General and various staff 
officers are found. There is just 
enough open space on the eastern 
slope of Fort Columbus to park a 
light battery of artillery and ma- 
neuver four or five companies—all 
artillery, save when Fort Wood’s 
garrison comes over to join a battal- 
ion drill. Morning parade is a pretty 
sight, but not one in ten thousand of 
New York’s dwellers ever sees it. 
The extreme northern part of the 
island’s area is ruled over by the 
Ordnance Department. Here are 
great piles of shells and cannon balls, 
and a number of cannon surrounding 
the buildings. “All obsolete,” says 
the veteran artillery officer who is our 
guide, “worth only melting up for 
pig-iron. There,” pointing to the 
stone wharf, “is the biggest gun ever 
cast in the country. Twenty-inch 
‘bore, never been fired, and never will 
be. Been there ever since it was 
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landed at the close of the war. Cast- 
iron guns are as out of date as grape- 
shot. That stand of grape you see 
here” (we are in the Military Museum 
now) “was probably cast especially 
for exhibition here. None have been 
used for fifty years or so.” 

The Museum is in many respects 
the most interesting sight of the post. 
A two-story brick building is lent by 
the War Department for its display. 
On the first floor are the larger ob- 
jects—a huge shell for the great gun 
outside; General Sheridan’s war 
horse, stuffed and in a glass case 
(this was his Winchester horse); one 
of the brass twenty-four pound can- 
non surrendered by Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, still mounted on its orig- 
inal carriage; one of his brass kettle- 
drums (minus its head), and an infi- 
nite variety of small arms impossible 
to specify. Two singular articles for 
such a collection are the camp-bed- 
stead of General Peter Gansevoort of 
the Continental Army, and a similar 
but more elaborate affair, with a 
mosquito canopy, once the property 
of a Mexican General defeated by 
Scott. Relics of 1861-65 are of 
course numerous, one being an exact 
miniature copy of the historic 
“Swamp Angel” battery before 
Charleston, with its sandbag em- 
bankment. Upstairs is a strange and 
attractive medley of Revolutionary, 
1812, Mexican and Civil War me- 
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mentoes. Part of Sumter’s flagstaff, 
and of the flag itself, two Confederate 
flags, a case full of Waterloo relics, a 
large collection of Indian robes, 
weapons and curiosities, and two 
things as odd in their surroundings 
as the bedsteads below stairs—Wash- 
ington’s card-table and Hogarth’s box 
of paints, brushes and materials. 


Memories of the “Rake’s Progress” 
and “Marriage a la Mode” come up 
out of the past, as we handle the very 
tools which portrayed them. Surely 


Coronado in 1540. How did it get 
to the far Northwest? A glass case 
holds two copies of the hand-bill an- 
nouncing the passage of South Caro- 
lina’s Ordinance of Secession in 1860. 
These were the first struck off, and 
were at once sent North by the 
printer. There is a strange ring 
now about the big-typed words “THE 
UNION IS DISSOLVED!” By the 
irony of time the very regiment 
quartered at Governor’s Island when 
this was written was that of which 
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a stranger resting-place for such 
things could hardly be imagined. 
Some ghastly objects are among the 
Indian _collection—several scalps 
whose owners were white men, and 
white women too. The grotesque 
appears in a large bundle of small 
tortoise shells, carefully fastened to- 
gether by leather thongs and form- 
ing part of the “outfit” of a Sioux 
“medicine-man.” A strange object 
is a rusty coat of chain-mail. It was 
taken from a dead Sioux’s body, and 
the consensus of scientific opinion is 
that it originally belonged either to 
one of Cortez’s soldiers, or to one of 
the Spaniards who accompanied 


a part garrisoned Fort Sumter in 
1861—the First Artillery. Oppo- 
site the Museum is the building in 
which is the office of an organiza- 
tion of great value to the Army. 
The “Military Service Institution of 
the United States” is an association 
of some three thousand officers of the 
Army and National Guard, who are 
deeply interested in military progress, 
and under the direction of two mem- 
bers, officers of the garrison, a maga- 
zine full of scientific papers is issued 
bi-monthly. 

The room is decorated with a num- 
ber of portraits, chief among them 
that of General Sheridan, and various 
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military pictures and relics are dis- 
played on the walls. In one corner 
stands the “Aztec desk,” the head- 
quarters’ desk used by General Scott 
throughout the Mexican War, and 
still in good order. Through a 
window we see a veteran sergeant 
putting a dozen awkward recruits 
through the mysteries of the manual 
of arms. Across the greensward of 
the parade are parked the guns of 
the light battery. From some un- 
seen bugler’s instrument ring out the 
notes of some one of the countless 
“calls” which no civilian can hope to 
distinguish. Down a long brick walk 
nurses trundle baby-carriages, and 
an occasional spruce orderly walks 
briskly by. A general air of quiet 
pervades the scene and War seems an 
unreal thing in the midst of these 
pleasant surroundings. Yet in five 
minutes’ walk around the post you 
may meet a dozen men, outwardly 
arrayed as are the friends met every 
day on Broadway, but who know 


war to be a very real thing indeed. 


The gray-bearded gentleman on 
yonder piazza possesses our Victoria 
Cross—the Medal of Honor—won a 
generation ago on a Virginia battle 
field. The quiet man with the white 
mustache, coming from MHead- 
quarters, served in the artillery at al- 
most every battle of the Army of the 
Potomac, and he who is escorting a 
lady to the boat, which will take us 
too over to New York, began life as 
a private in the British Army, was 
one of the Redan’s captors at 
Sebastopol, and has served under 
“Old Glory” for nearly forty years as 
a commissioned officer. “The only 
drawback to the island,” says a vet- 
eran on the boat, as we return to 
New York, “is that it’s usually a 
man’s last station—then he goes to 
the retired list.” 

But if a soldier’s career must end 
in the piping days of peace, surely it 
could not end more pleasantly than 
here, on what is well styled by an- 
other veteran, the “jewel of New 
York Harbor.” 

William Abbatt. 


LOVE’S LESSON. 
{eee ’tis better so, 
J 


For thine own sake I say good-by; 
I feel the tremor of thy hand, 

I gaze upon thy weeping eye, 

And yet I have the strength to say 


Good-by. 


Thou hold’st me still? 


Thou wilt not let me go? 
Though silent, is thy grief yet eloquent— 
A woman only feels, a man must know, 
And then be strong for both to live or die, 
As I have learned by loving so— 

One kiss, good-by! 


Wm. Wallace W hitelock. 
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THWART the blue 

3 bay, seaward from 

Naples, looms the 

4 Island of Capri, at 

, a distance resem- 

Ay bling in the grim 

«: Outline of its rugged 

cliffs some slumber- 

ing sea monster. Nature has been 

lavish with strange gifts to this 

bold picturesque island, wonder- 

fully blending terror and beauty. 

Here, mysteriously forming a system 

of rocky arches, there rearing to an 

immense height precipitous walls 

that defy approach, or hollowing from 

subterranean depths weird grottoes, 

and treacherous caverns, it would 

seem that Nature repenting of her 

harsh creation, softened here and 

there the stern rock with fertile soil 

and brilliant flora, penetrated and il- 

lumined her dark grottos with colors 

of marvelous beauty, dyed the sur- 

rounding waters in unrivaled blue, 

bathed the gray walls in gorgeous 

sunlight, and lowering at one side her 

haughty bluffs, bade welcome to who- 

ever might brave her terrors and 
know her charms. 

Constant climbing over rocky 
paths and frequent buffeting against 
wind and tide, have made the native 
dwellers of Capri rugged and strong, 
and the sun has seemed to linger in 
the dark radiant eyes of the maidens, 
and the balmy air given to them that 
lustrous color which causes their 
beauty to be famous. Only in the 
older women the warm beauty has 
died, and toil and want and fear have 
worn hard lines into their faces, like 
the waves which have beaten strange 
passages under their island home. 

We steamed up to the little island 
one soft evening, when the luminous 
light from the dying sun was engulf- 
ing every object in a halo of glory, a 
light that caused the clouds to float 
in a symphony of color, that made the 


phosphorescent water to burn a liquid 
fire, and seemed to streak the worn 
sails of the boats in Tyrian dyes, to 
paint the plaster houses in delicate 
tints, and falling on the little group of 
Caprians gathered at the landing, to 
be caught in the bright kerchiefs and 
blue blouses of their humble garb. 

As we disembarked young and old 
Caprian women urged us to mount 
their tough little donkeys, for a ride 
to Tiberias’ Villa, on the summit of 
the mountain; picturesque girls placed 
in our way baskets of coral and shell; 
boatmen anxious to bargain for a trip 
to the Blue Grotto pressed near us 
eagerly. A lithe brown boy stood on 
his head, and offered to dive for a 
soldo, while the dark figure of the 
passing priest wove a sombre thread 
in the bright and curious throng. 

Capri was first brought into notice 
by Augustus Czsar, who loved its 
strange beauty, and here founded pal- 
aces and aqueducts; but it is with the 
name of Tiberias that Capri is most 
intimately associated. On this inac- 
cessible island the infamous Emperor 
sought to avoid threatening danger, 
and to indulge in whatever freak of 
pleasure or cruelty his fancy dictated. 
On different parts of the island Tibe- 
rias built twelve palaces naming them 
for the divinities whose protection he 
desired. Wonders of splendor, we 
read, were those palaces, whose mar- 
ble walls and sculptured columns 
looked down upon orgies of lavish 
magnificence. After the death of 
Tiberias the senate ordered the de- 
struction of all these palaces, but the 
ruins seem to harmonize with the na- 
ture of the place, adding grand pic- 
tures, and retaining past associations. 
The largest of these ruins is the Villa 
Jove, where Tiberias retired for nine 
months after the fall of Sejanus, and 
in these halls where he once held his 
famous feasts, and those tribunals so 
fatal to his victims, gentle cows are 
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THE VILLAGE OF CAPRI, WITH MONTE SOLARO IN THE BACKGROUND. 


stalled, all unconscious of the dark 
memories clinging to the walls, or that 
their shelter was once the palace of 
an emperor. 

Very much has been written con- 
cerning the excesses and cruelties of 
Tiberias during his years spent upon 
Capri, many perhaps exaggerated, 
but so indelibly are the tyrant’s deeds 
impressed on the minds of the people, 
that after eighteen centuries his name 
is still used as a synonym for all that 
is demoniacal. Mothers threaten 
their children into obedience by say- 
ing “Timberio will come down from 
the mountain;” peasants tell with 
pride of the former grandeur of the 
palaces, but mutter, “Timberio! Oh 
the villain that he was!” 

The fame of the Blue Grotto at- 
tracts many tourists to Capri, for no- 
where in the world, we are told, is 
there aught resembling it. Its aper- 
ture being scarcely three feet high, 
and five feet wide, entrance is always 
exciting, and if the wind blows 
strongly from the north, or east, al- 
together impossible. Situated a mile 


or more from the boat landing, the 
sail thence is one long to be remem- 
bered. Seated in the staunch row- 
boat the lusty Caprians beat back the 
bright water with long strokes of the 
oar, as we circled the base of the pre- 
cipitous rock towering above us. 
And as we listened to the tales of 
wreck and loss on this cruel island 
coast, and knew that here and there 
weird passages pierce these massive 
walls, threading their labyrinthian 
way into mysterious caverns, and that 
it is possible to descend for hundreds 
of feet into the island’s rocky bosom, 
it seemed almost as if uncanny crea- 
tures, inhabitants of these lonely cav- 
erns, might appear at the yawning 
openings, and tell dark secrets of 
treacherous winds and grasping cur- 
rents that had drawn some poor fisher 
ladintotheirmalignantembrace. Fur- 
ther along a fragmentary ruin of the 
Baths of Tiberias juts into the water, 
over which the blue waves dash and lap 
as if they fain would wash away some 
remembered desecration. In one 
place where the island shelves down 
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suddenly, we saw three or four fisher- 
men’s houses, and several boats 
hauled up into the cove, and were 
told, that in tempests the waves dash 
over these houses, and the boats are 
hurled to pieces. A spot was pointed 
out where two fishermen had suffered 
shipwreck, their vessel was lost and 
they were preserved only because they 
called just in time, on their patron 
saint, the Madonna del Carmine. 

A suspicious feeling crept over us 
at sight of a small dark opening under 
the ponderous rock, which the waves 
cover as they break, and towards 
which our boat was pointing. What 
if the boatman had mistaken the right 
aperture, and we should be borne into 
some grewsome passage, tortuous as 
the one which led to the Minotaur? 
Suspicion was akin to fear, when we 
stepped into the little skiff attached 
to our boat and lay quite flat in the 
bottom to allow room to pass into the 
grotto. The waves were breaking 
over the entrance, threatening to toss 


our little craft against those perilous 
rocks, but the oarsman watching his 
chance, with a dextrous push sent the 
boat darting in after a swooping wave 


had heaved through before us. We 
lifted ourselves up, and were at first 
almost dazzled by the indescribable 
light which bathes the entire grotto in 
varying hues of blue. The granite 
walls which grant so scant and inhos- 
pitable admittance, rise within to a 
height of over forty feet and meet 
where volumes of soft blue recede in 
lofty groined arches overhead. The 
singular light enveloping every crag, 
and invading every recess, drowns it- 
self in the clear waters, only to be 
again reflected and radiated in rays of 
glistening beauty. As our oars 
dipped they scattered sparkling drops, 
and came up wrapt in a veil of silvery 
sheen, and the boatman diving into 
the phosphorescent water resembled 
some radiant sea being. Surrounded 
by these fairy-like influences, we felt 
that here might be the abode of the 
Sirens, that the sea-born Aphrodite 
might ascend on these glittering 


waves, or a troop of mythic Undines 
glide around a blue draped bowlder, 
and beckon us on to some elf king- 
dom of their own. 

A broken flight of steps, at one side 
of the grotto, probably connected with 
a secret passage leading to a palace of 
Tiberias, but the wall is long since 
closed, and for many a year naught 
but the rush of the ceaseless waves has 
broken upon the buried loneliness, for 
the grotto though familiar to the an- 
cients, fell into oblivion in the middle 
ages, and was not again known till 
the year 1822, when rediscovered by 
fishermen. 

Though not so famous as the Blue 
Grotto there are a series of other 
grottoes, each with an individual color 
—the Green Grotto with its emerald 
hue, the White Grotto where the 
water looks like milk, and the Red 
Grotto bright with red crystal in its 
limestone. 

The Arco Naturale, is another re- 
markable feature in the scenery of 
Capri. Nature, usually disregarded 
of measurements, has formed through 
two immense rocks, projecting into 
the sea, an arch of such perfect pro- 
portions as to excite the wonder of 
the beholder. 

The Village of Capri, save that the 
soft tongue of Italy is spoken by its 
people, resembles rather an Eastern 
land. Its narrow irregular streets af- 
fording barely room for a donkey 
with loaded baskets, lead under low 
arches, past churches, monasteries, 
and dwellings, all huddled in quaint 
confusion, and sometimes running 
through the very interior of an old 
building terminate against an ungra- 
cious wall, causing the traveler to re- 
trace his steps. Now and then, 
through an open doorway we catch 
glimpses of wrinkled grandmother, or 
young girl adjusting her rich braids, 
but it is out of door that the Caprian 
lives. The little piazza with its low- 
roofed buildings, pervaded by that 
mild and lazy atmosphere, grants an 
inviting lounging place, and here 
where the hours seem more generous 
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THE BLUE GROTTO, CAPRI. 


of their length, the peasants dream or 
gossip throughout many a summer 
afternoon. The inhabitants of the is- 
land, numbering about forty-five hun- 
dred, are divided between its two 
towns, Capri and Anacapri; the latter 
situated further up the mountain, is 
reached by a winding terraced road, 
which supersedes the steep and fa- 
mous flight of seven hundred and 
eighty-four steps, formerly the chief 
access to higher parts of the island. 
The natives of Capri are a gentle 
superstitious folk, whose primitive 
customs bespeak the restricted scope 
of isolated lives. An island three 
miles in length and an average of one 
mile in width, three-fourths of which 
forbids the foot of man or beast, offers 
slender means for livelihood, and it 
is on the sea that the men spend many 
months of each year, skirting the 


African coast for loads of coral or 
bringing in hauls of fish. The fish 
are a main dependence, and with a few 
beans and black bread constitute the 
people’s meagre sustenance. As the 
men are on the sea, or drafted for the 
Italian army, the women cultivate the 
fields, build the houses, and quarry 
the stone, carrying heavy burdens 
upon their heads, with a swaying 
graceful poise. 

Privation and hardship must be 
close companions to those who cope 
against sea and rock for daily needs, 
yet there are pleasures and compen- 
sations. Hurry and ambition rarely 
intrude, and out of door in the genial 
warmth, the men smoke, the women 
spin, gossip, and tell their tales; the 
boats come home, and youths and 
maidens lie out on the rocks, and 
laugh and plight their troth, as 
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THE ARCO NATURALE, CAPRI. 


though unmindful of the farewells so 
soon to follow. 

There is something pathetic inside 
the dusky little church, where these 
simple Caprians confess and pray. 
Before the patron saint of the coral 
fishers—a life-sized doll with flaxen 
hair—hang numerous trinkets, votive 
offerings of grateful hearts. Stand- 
ing here one afternoon when the 
slanting sunbeams were stretching 
through the heavy, incensed air, we 
wondered how many an anxious soul 
had come in hither, when the waves 
were lashing into those subterranean 


caverns, and the boats were out. The 
little patron saint up yonder looked 
full frail to interpose such mighty 
dangers, yet the gilded gewgaws 
hanging near, tell each its own story 
of her miraculous intervention. 

A donkey ride to the Villa of Ti- 
berias, on the eastern promontory, is 
attended with much of interest per- 
taining to past and present. The 
donkey drivers, barefooted women, 
ran back and forth over the stony 
path with incredible agility, beating 
the little beasts with short sticks, or a 
slap of the hand, and urge them for- 
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ward with repeated imprecations. 
One donkey, insensible to threats, 
stumbled up rocky steps, and over 
rolling stones, until a speedy dislodge- 
ment of the rider seemed imminent, 
but the donkey driver, a beautiful girl 
with radiant eyes and gleaming teeth, 
laughed fear to scorn, constantly stim- 
ulating confidence by her cries 
of “Courage Mademoiselle, courage!” 
Winding up the mountain among 
rocks which centuries of labor have 
transformed into supports for ter- 
raced gardens, we come to the 
so-called Salto of Tiberias, a rock 
rising abruptly nearly a thousand 
feet above the sea, and from which, 
according to tradition, the Emperor 
caused his victims to be thrown. A 
projecting railed platform enabled us 
to gaze down the sheer wall, and 
yielding to the awful fascination, we 
threw down stones which took long to 
fallinto the sea below. Ata little dis- 
tance stands the remains of the an- 
cient light-house which augured the 
death of Tiberias. During his last ill- 
ness a part of the tower fell, and the 
seers foretold the Emperor’s death. 
We recalled the stories of the last days 
of Tiberias, how he lay sick and 
helpless where once his whim had 
been law, his watchers impatient for 
his death, suffocating his last feeble 
flame of life; and the broken beacon- 
light over against the ruined palaces, 
and up above the island he lorded in 
power and terror, seems to stand like 
a signal monitor, a perpetual augury 
of final change and overthrow. 

The Villa of Tiberias where we sat 
down to rest, like the other palaces, 
is an extensive ruin, consisting of 
vaulted chambers and intricate ways 
of escape. The Caprian women who 
had made this ascent two or three 
times before that day showed no signs 
of fatigue, and offered to dance the 
tarantella while we waited. Some of 
their number were old women, but 
their erect figures, and lithe move- 
ments as they entered enthusiastically 
into the steps of the dance, showed 
that age had failed to make its inroad 


on their vigor. One woman espe- 
cially attracted our notice. Her clas- 
sic head and brilliant eyes, suggested 
once remarkable beauty, but the white 
hair and hard lines told of age, of sor- 
row and toil. Her dancing was 
strong and graceful, but she did not 
jest with her companions, and her ex- 
pression was almost sullen, yet when 
we spoke with her, she showed a 
childish interest in our personal ef- 
fects, and an eagerness to know the 
relationship of our party. We learned 
her story later. Beautiful she had 
been in her youth and all the lads were 
jealous of a dance or a word with the 
fair Marita. But Marita had desires 
other than those of her associates. 
Like many another Caprian girl she 
had never been far from her home; 
a row over to Sorrento occasionally 
completed the sum of her travels, and 
the bounds of her island where her 
neighbors dwelt in content, made her 
restless. She wondered where the 
boats went that she saw sailing over 
the sea; what was beyond those shad- 
owy hills in the distance, and spent 
many an hour looking across the bay 
and longing to know what the great 
city of Naples was like, that she had 
been promised to see some day. ‘The 
visitors were not so numerous then as 
now, and their arrival was an event of 
great interest to Marita. She never 
failed to note the strangers, where 
they abode, and when they departed, 
and when she knelt in the church, her 
eyes would often wander from her 
beads, and her thoughts from her 
prayers, toward the well-dressed for- 
eigners. Perhaps it was her gaze that 
first attracted the attention of the 
young English artist, who had come 
to Caprito paint the wonderful scenery, 
and picturesque peasants. At any rate 
he firstaccosted herin her own tongue, 
as she was leaving the church one 
evening, and asked, if she would come 
and sit on the rocks some day and let 
him put her face into a picture he 
was painting? Nothing could have 
pleased Marita better, and there fol- 
lowed many delightful days, when 
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THE GRANDE MARINA, CAPRI. 


she sat and watched the young artist, 
in undisguised admiration, as he 
painted. His fair face and delicate 
hands were so different from the Ca- 
prian youths, bronzed and misshapen 
by toil, and then no one else spoke to 


her just as he did either. On his part 
the shapely head, and rich beauty of 
the girl, delighted his artist’s eye, and 
her liquid speech was music to his ear. 
Surprised at finding so rapt a listener, 
he told her tales of scenes and life in 
distant lands, and it must have pleased 
him to watch the wonder in her eyes, 
for Marita’s face appeared on more 
than one canvas. Perhaps the intoxi- 
cation of the air, and the bewitchment 
of her eyes, made him insensible to 
more serious considerations. It 
would seem that on this picturesque 
island, where the delicious atmos- 
phere encourages naught but the mo- 
ment’s enjoyment, soft words might 
be easily spoken, and legendary ruin 
or fairy grotto would readily afford a 
romantic trysting place. Every day 


within her poor dwelling, Marita 
would smooth her black tresses, co- 
quettishly tie her bright kerchief, and 
join her lover as proudly as any Bel- 
gravian sweetheart. And when he 
said he must leave her, it was with the 
promise that soon he would return to 
carry her away, his beautiful Caprian 
bride, where she might see the great 
cities, and wonders of her dreams. 
Very haughtily Marita told her com- 
panions that she was going away to 
be like the rich strangers, and very 
happily she reared great air castles 
over the bay, until the weeks were 
lengthening into months, and her 
friends were asking when she was go- 
ing to her fine home? And she saw 
the strangers come and go, with a sick 
heart, and wearied of waiting at the 
Grand Marina in vain. At night 
Marita was prone to steal out on the 
cliffs, and note in the distance, the 
varying moods of Vesuvius, in super- 
stitious hope that its smoky breath or 
tongues of flame, would give some 
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sign of her lover’s coming. Several 
times she received rich trinkets, once 
a locket, with her own face painted 
upon it, but no message. Finally her 
mates ceased their twittings, and the 
lads re-attempted their old-time woo- 
ings, but Marita was proud and bitter 
and had no heart for them, and they 
left her to those futile watchings for 
the faithless sweetheart who never re- 
turned. Marita has never seen Na- 
ples. Years later she married one of 
the hardy fishermen, but poverty or 
sullen indifference, has withheld from 
her vision the strange places she once 
longed to see. 

Capri is rich in views. Almost any 
point commands a noble prospect, but 
Monte Salaro, the highest point on 
the island, amply repays a fatiguing 
ascent, offering a magnificent pano- 
rama. Where the opposite eastern 
promitory rises nearly a thousand feet 
above the sea, Monte Salaro rises 
nineteen hundred and eighty feet, and 
here it is well to come for a farewell 


view of the irregular little island be- 
neath our feet, with its gardens, its 
quaint villages, its ruined palaces, its 


. Here are rare sunsets. 


tragedies, great and humble, past and 
present. We know that Augustus 
dedicated the barren rock below to 
one of his favorites, that Tiberias rev- 
eled in luxury and stained the spot 
with atrocity, but here Nature wipes 
away thoughts of past profanation in 
present loveliness. Here the eye may 
stretch over the sea that ships have 
plied for centuries, and we know that 
beyond is Africa, and once was Carth- 
age. Here we see Sorrento, Amalfi, 
and Pzstum, and across the bay the 
headland of Misenum, the marble 
ruins of Baie and the villas and tem- 
ples of Pozzuoli stretching a dim line 
toward Naples. Here over against 
us, is unslumbering Vesuvius with its 
eternal trail of smoke, and far distant 
the purple haze of the Apennines. 
Here where- 
ever the eye may turn are scenes re- 
splendent with grandeur, and dow- 
ered with story, and here we dream a 
long bewildering day dream, till the 
sun has furled his last ray, imagina- 
tion has ceased to riot, and our eyes, 
insatiate, reluctantly turn from beauty 
sO surpassing. 
Anna L. Wetmore Smith. 
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AM living, I am breathing 

I am loving thee 

I am pining, I am longing 
For the love that used to be. 


My heart is throbbing,—thrilling 
Still with thoughts of thee 

It is aching, it is breaking 
Thou hast forgotten me! 


Clara Bell Davis. 
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MONG the many fine buildings 

of which Washington can boast, 

the Capitol alone in its noble 
architecture can surpass the new 
Library of Congress, while on the 
score of interior decoration the latter 
is unquestionably the finest building 
of its kind in the country. Nothing 
could exceed the beauty and richness 
of the interior, and it is noteworthy 
that the mural paintings and sculp- 
ture are entirely the work of Ameri- 
can artists. Not only is. the decora- 
tion distinctively American, but so 
many of our best artists have contrib- 
uted a share that it is also thoroughly 
representative. 

The new Library was commenced 
in 1889 under the direction of the late 
General Casey, from the plans of 
Messrs. Smithmeyer and Pelz, and it 
is now practically completed, the 
work having been carried on by Mr. 
Bernard R. Green since the death of 
General Casey a short time ago. 
Part of the 740,000 books which form 
the nation’s collection have already 
been removed from their old crowded 
quarters to the new building, and it is 
probable that Mr. Ainsworth R. 
Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, 
will take possession in. February. 

The term Library of Congress has 
become somewhat of a misnomer, as 
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it has long since ceased to be the 
mere reference library for the use of 
the legislative bodies, for which it 
was first designed. The collection 
was begun in 1800 with a small sum 
appropriated by Congress but was 
entirely destroyed fourteen years 
later when the British forces burned 
the Capitol. The 7,000 volumes, 
which had belonged to Thomas Jef- 
ferson were then purchased, and it is 
from this nucleus that the present 
large collection has grown, a second 
disastrous fire having given it only a 
temporary check. The great growth 
of the Library has been during the 
last quarter century, as a result of the 
amended copyright law, which re- 
quires publishers to deposit with the 
Librarian of Congress two copies of 
every book entered under the law. 
As is most fitting in a government 
library the appropriations of Con- 
gress have been directed largely 
toward securing works on American 
history published in any country 
whatsoever, and that part of the 
collection known as Americana has 
become very comprehensive and val- 
uable. Besides the books in the 
Library there are many maps, en- 
gravings, lithographs and prints of 
all kinds, and ample space to display 
these is afforded in the new building. 
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It will thus be seen that the needs of 
every department of the Library 
have been carefully considered in the 
new structure, and it is rather re- 
markable that a building so perfectly 
adapted to the uses of a great library 
and so beautiful within and without 
should have been constructed at a 
cost of six and one-third millions. 
Moreover it is built upon the most 
adyanced scientific principles, and 
woodwork enters so slightly into its 
construction as to render it entirely 
fireproof. Not only is the frame- 
work of the building of non-com- 
bustible material but even the win- 
dow casings are of iron as a rule. 
Pure Italian Renaissance in style, 
and built of the whitest New 
Hampshire granite, it is a digni- 
fied and imposing structure cover- 
ing nearly two city squares, ad- 
jacent to the Capitol grounds. Al- 
though its size gives it a massive 
appearance it is in reality a mere 
shell, four pavilions giving a look of 
solidity to the corners. The great 
wings radiating from the rotunda in 
the centre in the form of a Greek 
cross, connect it with the outer shell, 


leaving four spacious courts. The 
dome, covered with a thick coating of 
gold leaf, is one of the most striking 
features of the exterior. 

The principal entrance is on the 
west side, and wide granite steps lead 
up to the three bronze doors, the 
central one by Frederic MacMonnies 
and the two lateral ones by the late 
Olin L. Warner. On the central 
portico of this western fagade sculp- 
tured decorations have been most 
lavishly bestowed, and one finds fig- 
ures by Bela L. Pratt in the span- 
drels over the doors, and busts by 
J. Scott Hartley, Herbert Adams and 
F. W. Ruckstuhl. 

On the very threshold of the 
library the visitor gets, in the admir- 
able white and gold decoration of the 
vestibule, a foretaste of the magnifi- 
cence of the interior. A few steps 
further and the full grandeur of the 
west main entrance hall, with its 
stonework of elaborately carved and 
highly polished white marble, stands 
revealed. The large stained glass 
skylight through which a flood of 
softened light is thrown upon the 
pavement, seventy-two feet below, 
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THE WEST FRONT. 


occupies almost the entire roof space. 
On the vaulted ceiling around the 
skylight is a series of well-executed 
figures by F. C. Martin. Marble 
stairs with finely chiseled balustrades 
by Philip Martiny lead up on either 
side to the second floor. Here the 
galleries that surround the hall are 
set off from it by arches supported by 
Corinthian columns, placed in pairs, 
and this pure white arcade stands out 
in striking contrast against the warm 
rich coloring in the decoration of the 
galleries. 

On the main floor Charles Sprague 
Pearce has decorated the small cor- 
ridor north of the entrance hall with 
subjects relating to the Family, 
Religion, Study, Rest, Recreation 
and Work, and in the south cor- 
ridor the walls are adorned with 
two large lunettes and six smaller 
ones by Henry Oliver Walker. 
His most important decoration is 


the large tympanum in which Lyric 
Poetry is typified by a female fig- 
ure surrounded by personifications 
of Passion, Beauty, Mirth, Pathos, 
Truth and Devotion. Designs in 
mosaic have been used very exten- 
sively throughout the Library, not 
only for pavements but for the more 
novel purpose of ceiling decoration 
as well, and the vaulted ceilings in 
both of these corridors are lined with 
mosaic patterns designed by Edward 
P. Casey, who has had general super- 
vision over the interior finish of the 
building. Collaborating with him 
Elmer E. Garnsey has had charge of 
the mural decoration. The difficul- 
ties of resolving tiie work of the 
many different artists into a har- 
monious unit and of giving the in- 
terior a consistent scheme of decora- 
tion have been very great, and the 
successful consummation of what the 
promoters of the Library have hoped 
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for, is a tribute to Mr. Garnsey’s skill 
and taste and to his executive ability 
in directing his subordinates, as well. 

Passing eastward from the grand 
stair hall the visitor comes first upon 
John W. Alexander’s admirable 
paintings, illustrating the Evolution 
of the Book, and then upon Elihu 
Vedder’s five lunettes in the elevator 
hall, which even in the rather poor 
light in which they are placed com- 
pel attention. The central one, rep- 
resenting Government, is over the 
doorway into the rotunda, and the 
two lunettes to the right show Good 
Administration and its result, Peace 
and Prosperity, while to the left the 
downward course of a nation is por- 
trayed in the allegories of Corrupt 


Legislation and Anarchy, its conse- © 


quent evil. In the latter, which is by 


far the strongest panel of the series, 
Anarchy is represented by a nude 
female figure standing upon a broken 
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arch and trampling upon the symbols 
of Law, Religion, Learning and the 
Arts. At her right is Ignorance 
kneeling upon a disused millstone, 
and on the other side Violence is pry- 
ing out the corner stone from a build- 
ing, an action which signifies the 
undermining of the foundations of 
Society. In the background the leaf- 
less branches of a tree, which adds to 
the desolation of the scene, have 
their special significance, and a close 
study of the whole series of paintings 
reveals innumerable little touches of 
meaning of this kind. With all this 
wealth of symbolism Mr. Vedder has 
not lost sight of the main end of a 
decorative painting, and his compo- 
sitions are well balanced and treated 
with an effective simplicity. His 
panels bear the stamp of a genius as 
unique as it is great, and his work not 
only repays a careful study but, for 
full appreciation, demands it. Mr. 


ENTRANCE HALL. 
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Vedder has also designed a mosaic 
panel Minerva, for the first landing 
of the stairs which lead up to the 
rotunda from the second floor of the 
west main entrance hall. 

It is around this grand stair hall 
that most of the mural paintings are 
clustered, and the galleries which 
surround it may be justly criticised as 
being too profusely decorated. Be- 
side the principal paintings for the 
ceilings of the four corridors and the 
supplementary figure decorations by 
Maynard, Martin and Van Ingen, 
there is such a plethora of conven- 
tional ornament that one looks in 
vain for an uncovered space of any 
size. Though there is no doubt that 
an effect of great richness is given, 
especially when seen from below, it is 
equally true that the gems of decora- 
tion show to less advantage in this 
setting. In some places this sub- 
ordinate decoration is rather crude in 
color, and when Walter Shirlaw was 
painting his figures, representing the 
Sciences, for the spandrels in the 
west corridor, he felt so strongly the 
lack of harmony between his decora- 
tions and the surrounding designs, 
that it was only after personally re- 
touching a large part of the ceiling 
that he succeeded in bringing about 
the desired effect. Mr. Shirlaw’s fig- 
ures have a sculpturesque, almost 
architectural character, that is partic- 
ularly appropriate to mural painting, 
and there is a serious, thoughtful 
quality about his work, which shows 
it to be the product of the mind no 
less than the hand. In coloring he is 
very conservative, thus differing radi- 
cally from Robert Reid, whose daring 
color effects adorn the corridor north 
of the entrance hall. Mr. Reid’s 
panels are sure to meet with consid- 
erable criticism at the hands of the 


“Philistines,” partly because they are 


frankly impressionistic in color, and 
partly because the general public is 
so attached to the painting that tells 
a story or carries a deep meaning. In 
his work there is nothing of this, his 
sole aim having been to paint can- 


vases of decorative beauty, and to this 
end he has portrayed types of youth- 
ful freshness and loveliness in the five 
octagonal panels representing the five 
Senses, and in the four circular ones 
representing Wisdom, Knowledge, 
Understanding and Philosophy. He 
has displayed exceptional skill in the 
handling of color and his series of 
paintings is one of the most striking 
in the building. 

In the east corridor George R. 
Barse has decorated eight spaces, 
similar to those filled by Mr. Shirlaw 
on the opposite side of the hall, with 
figures typifying Epic Poetry, Lyric 
Poetry, Comedy, Tragedy, History, 
Romance, Tradition and Fancy. 
The principal spaces for mural dec- 
oration in the south corridor were 
allotted to Frank W. Benson, and he 
has chosen the Three Graces as the 
subjects of three octagonal panels, | 
and has filled four circular ones with 
allegorical representations of the 
Seasons. Mr. Benson’s themes are 
selected from a field in which he has 
always worked to the best advantage, 
and are well suited to the display of 
his individual talent. 

The Seasons have also been the 
source of inspiration for Bela L. 
Pratt’s medallions in bas relief, which 
appear in the pavilions at the corners 
of the building. The second story of 
the southwest pavilion has been dec- 
orated by George Willoughby May- 
nard with four lunettes representing 
Adventure, Discovery, Conquest and 
Civilization, and with a large circular 
painting in the ceiling, in which are 
four figures typifying Valor, Courage, 
Fortitude and Achievement. The 
figures are painted upon a_back- 
ground of dull, greenish blue, and 
the spaces between them are filled 
with graceful arabesques, the whole 
forming an admirable piece of ar- 
rangement and color. The broad 
expanses of yellow in the _ back- 
grounds of the other compositions 
render them less pleasing to the eye, 
but taken as a unit the room merits 
In the southeast 


the highest praise. 
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corner of the Library is the pavilion 
of the Elements, as it is called from 
its frescoes representing Earth, Air, 
Fire and Water, and in the northeast 
corner is the pavilion of Seals, with 
its decorations containing personifi- 
cations of the eight executive depart- 
ments of the government. The fig- 


This pavilion is connected with the 
west main entrance by a long hall in 
which the predominating color note 
isred. At either end is a semi-ellipti- 
cal panel extending across the full 
width of the room, and for these Gari 
Melchers has painted effective com- 
positions entitled Peace and War. 


THE GALLERY OF THE ROTUNDA. 


ures in the latter room were painted 
by William Brantley Van Ingen, 
though the general decorative scheme 
in both the pavilions was planned by 
Mr. Garnsey. In the northwest 
pavilion William L. Dodge has filled 
spaces similar to those decorated by 
Mr. Maynard, the subject for his 
central composition being Ambition, 
and the themes for the wall panels 
Art, Music, Poetry and Science, 


South of the grand staircase there is 
a hall of the same dimensions, differ- 
ing from the first only in the decora- 
tive scheme in which blue is the 
ruling color, and here Kenyon Cox 
has filled similar spaces with the 
paintings, Art and Science. In Art 
a figure typifying Poetry occu- 
pies a throne in the centre, and 
on her left are Sculpture and 
Painting, with appropriate emblems, 
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while on the other 
side stand Music and 
Architecture. Music 

is playing a violin 

and is clad in 

loose floating 

draperies of 

violet and 

rose color, 

and Archi- 

tecture, 

leaning 

upon a col- 

umn, wears 

a robe fall- 

ing in sim- 

ple, severe 

folds, sugges- 

tive of strength 

and dignity. Both 
panels are painted in 

a very high key and the 
coloring in general is a 
little too light to carry 
well when seen from the 
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“TASTE.” 


Mural Decoration, North Corridor, 
by Robert Reid. 
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cate green, a series of 

little figures which are 

exquisite in coloring 

and extremely 

graceful and 
decorative. 

In the 

Pompeian 

room, to 

be found in 

the north- 

west cor- 

ner of the 

building, 

Mr. Garn- 

sey has 

evolved 

quite an orig- 

inal scheme of 

decoration. The 

color of the walls is a 

deep Pompeian red, and 

upon this background are 

dainty little figures which 

have the effect of cameos. 


opposite end of the room. Painting copyright 1896, by R.Reid. Another of the rooms to 


It is in drawing that Mr. 
Cox excels and certainly 
no other American artist has as com- 
plete a mastery over form and espe- 
cially of its suggestion by the use of 
line. 

Edward Simmons is also an admir- 
able draughtsman, as is witnessed by 
his decorations in the narrow cor- 
ridor which leads to the Pompeian 
room on the first floor, and if he 
never reaches the same height that 
Mr. Cox attains in the delineation of 
form, his work indicates a more per- 
fect balance. His ability in the hand- 
ling of color and in the rendering of 
light and shade keeps pace with his 
command of line, and it is this equal- 
ity in his powers that makes his series 
of paintings one of the most satisfac- 
tory in the building. Mr. Simmons 
has taken the Muses as the subjects 
for his nine lunettes, Calliope in blue 
and Melpomene a telling study in 
red, being placed at the ends of the 
corridor. Besides these tympana he 
has painted in the small panels in the 
ceiling, against a background of deli- 


Curtis 


right 1836, by 
Cameron, 


Photo. oy 


which Mr. Garnsey has 
given especial attention is 
the Librarian’s room on the first floor 
near the rotunda. It is decidedly 
different from anything else in the 
building, and in its decoration as well 
as its appointments it is modeled 
largely with a view to gratifying Mr. 
Spofford’s tastes and personal prefer- 
ences. The ceiling has been enriched 
with bassi relievi by Albert Weinert, 
and in the centre is a circular decora- 
tion containing the figure of Litera- 
ture. In the four corners of the 
ceiling are smaller circular panels 
closely related in subject to the 
central fresco, and Mr. Hohlslag, 
who has painted the figures in all 
these compositions, has displayed an 
excellent sense of color. 

The Congressional reading rooms, 
located on the main floor south of the 
grand stair hall, are finished in 
sumptuous style. In both rooms the 
walls are hung with silk tapestry and 
the woodwork is of quartered oak, 
elaborately carved around the door- 
ways, and in the Senate reading 
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room, which is the finer, 

though the smaller of 

the two, the wainscot- 

ing is inlaid with 

graceful designs. 

For the cor- 

ridor which 

leads’ to 

thes®s 

rooms 

Walter Mc- 

Ewen has 

painted 

nine lu- 

nettes with 

the Heroes 

of Mythol- 

ogy for his 

subjects, and 

though his work 

is less classic in feel- 

ing, the vividness and 

reality with which he sum- 

mons before us the scenes 

and personages of another 

age is strongly suggestive 

of Alma-Tadema. In the 

reading room for the 

House of Representatives 

the principal decorative features are 

Frederick Dielman’s mosaic panels 

Law and History, placed in the man- 

telpieces of Sienna marble, and Carl 

Gutherz’ seven canvases based on 

the colors of the spectrum. The 

walls of the little vestibule before the 

door of the Senate reading room are 

of Vermont white marble, with panels 

of yellow Sienna marble, and the 

ceiling is almost entirely covered 

with gold leaf. Gold has also been 

employed extensively in the ceiling 

of the Senate reading room, and a 

mantelpiece of Sienna marble with 

figures carved by Herbert Adams 

adds to the elegance of the interior. 
The rotunda, which is to be used 

as the public reading room, is the 

chef-d’oeuvre of the builders and 

decorators of the Library, and an 

equally fine display of marble archi- 

tecture or a decoration more _har- 

monious and complete would be hard 

to find. Eight immense piers of 


Curtis 


““EUPHROSYNE 


Mural Decoration, South Corridor, 
by Frank W. Be 


Painting copyright 1896, by 
F. W. Benson. 


Photo. —— 1896, by 
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deep red Numidian mar- 

ble with bases of choco- 

late Tennessee mar- 

ble support the 

great arches 

which frame 

the deep- 

set, semi- 

circular 

windows. 

3 etween 

the piers 

are little al- 

coves set 

apart from 

the reading 

room. by 

arcades of 

Sienna marble, 

and above the al- 

coves is a balcony or 

Y gallery which, passing 

behind the piers, follows 

the octagonal shape of the 

rotunda. It is in the 

beautifully-veined Sienna 

marble that one finds the 

keynote of the entire color 

scheme, and the yellowish 

hues of the stone reappear in 

the buff and ivory tints of the 

stucco ornaments with which the 

entablature is embellished and again 

in golden touches in the dome it- 

self. The rotunda has been planned 

with as much regard to utility as 

to beauty, and it is lighted in a 

well-nigh perfect manner by the large 

ground glass windows high above the 

floor. Prompt service is assured the 

readers by the endless cables that 

bring the books, on little cars or 

trays, from the capacious book-stacks 

in the wings which are adjacent to 

the rotunda on the North, South, and 

East. The cable brings the books 

through the basement, and from 

there lifts them to the Librarian’s 

desk in the centre of the reading 
room floor. 

Most of the statuary for the 
Library is placed here in the rotunda. 
Surmounting the piers are eight fig- 
ures in stucco; History, by Daniel C, 


nson. 


Cameron. 
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THE ROTUNDA. 


French; Art, by Augustus St. 
Gaudens; Poetry, by J. Q. A. Ward; 
Law, by Paul W. Bartlett; Philos- 
ophy, by Bela L. Pratt; Science, by 
John Donoghue; Commerce, by 
John Flanagan; and Religion, by 
Theodore Baur. Sixteen bronze fig- 
ures, closely related to the subjects of 
those on the piers, have been made 
for the balustrades of the gallery. 
For example a portrait figure of 
Solon by F. Wellington Ruckstuhl 
will stand at one side of the statue of 
Law, and Kent, by George Bissell, 
will occupy a position on the other 
side; and Beethoven, by Mr. Baur, 
and Michael Angelo, by Mr. Bartlett, 
are to stand one on either side of the 
statue of Art. 


Edwin H. Blashfield’s fresco for 
the collar of the dome is the largest 
and most important single decoration 
in the Library, and represents the 
contributions of different ages and 
nations to civilization. It contains 
twelve seated figures typifying Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Islam, the Middle 
Ages, Italy, Germany, Spain, Eng- 
land, France and America. In some 
cases these are portraits, though only 
in a general sense; for instance, in 
America, whose greatest gifts to 
civilization have been in Science, the 
features of Abraham Lincoln are dis- 
tinctly traceable. England, who has 
excelled in Literature, bears a marked 
resemblance to Ellen Terry, and 
there is a striking likeness of Mary 
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Anderson de Navarro in the figure 
representing the Middle Ages, which 
occupies a position between Islam, 
known for the development of 
Physics, and Italy, famed in Art. In 


collar of the dome he has painted in 
the crown of the lantern a smaller 
fresco in which the principal figure 
typifies the Human Understanding. 
A sense of the decorative is instinc- 


CAST FOR THE BRONZE FIGURE OF “SOLON,” 


BY F. WELLINGTON 


his treatment of the background, 
where the white wings of the figures 
are interlaced against an effect of 
mosaic, Mr. Blashfield has displayed 


great skill and judgment. In addi- 
tion to his vigorous work for the 


RUCKSTUHL. 


tive with Mr. Blashfield, and he 
shows that it is an essential part of his 
artistic nature by the ease with which 
he adapts himself to the requirements 
of mural painting. This art is as yet 
comparatively new in America, and 
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even to-day the charge is sometimes 
made that we have no real mural 
decorators. The Boston Public 
Library, though with such paintings 
as those of Puvis de Chavannes it is 
not exclusively American, has done 
much to dispel this false idea, but a 
visit to the new Congressional 


Library in Washington will be suffi- 
cient to convince the most skeptical 
that the opportunity alone has been 
wanting to bring to the front artists 
who are in every way qualified to take 
the highest rank among mural 
painters. 
Everett L. Warner. 
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SECTION OF EDWIN H. BLASHFIELD’S DECORATION FOR THE DOME. 
Photo. copyright, 1896, by Curtis & Cameron, 
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OVE hath wings and flies from far, 
Nor. bolts nor prisons may it bar, 
One door, one only, shuts it out, 

The dark and shadowed one of doubt. 


Lisa A. Fletcher. 
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ILLY ANN! You Lilly Ann!” , 


screamed Aunt Cinthy, as she 

leaned out of the cabin win- 
dow and shaded her eyes with her 
hand. “Ef you don’ come along here 
an’ git dis kitten out fom under my 
feet [’ll mash de life outen hit, you 
kin jes’ depen’ on dat.” 

“Yassum, I’se a-comin’,” was the 
answering shout that came up from 
the creek back of the house, and pres- 
ently Lilly Ann came straggling up 
the bank; a most grotesque little 
figure, whose principal features were 
a big sunbonnet that belonged to Lilly 
Ann’s mother, and a wide smile that 
belonged to Lilly Ann. 

“W’at dat you got in you’ han’?” 
asked Aunt Cinthy suspiciously, as 
the little figure came in at the door. 

“Hit a great big fish,” was the reply, 
as Lilly Ann kept one hand behind 
her, and hovered in the vicinity of the 
open door. Aunt Cinthy’s temper 
was variable, and it was always best to 
be ready for flight. 

“A fish! W’at you doin’ wid a 
fish? Lemme see.” 

Slowly the little black hand came 
into view, and as slowly unclosed, and 
there was a gasping little minnow, 
about two inches long. 

_ “Fo? de Lawd sake, young ’un, w’at 
you gwine do wid dat fish?” asked the 
sorely tried Aunt Cinthy. 

“Ise a gwine to put hit into a wash- 
pan o’ water, an keep hit fo’ a pet,” an- 
nounced Lilly Ann, with her widest 
smile, and she proceeded to put her 
threat into execution. The washpan 
was filled with water, and the minnow 
was dropped into it, and gave one 
feeble little flirt there, after which it 
floated up on its side, having found 
the new world not to its liking. 

“Hit done daid,” cried Lilly Ann 
sorrowfully. “I does hab de wuss 
luck wid my pets! Hit do ’pear like 
dey ain’t nuffin’ likes to stay wid me.” 

And Lilly Ann sat down on the step 
with the smile all gone from her face, 


and with all her countenance one solid 
cloud.- 

“Land a massy!” cried Aunt Cinthy, 
as she took up a hot iron from the bed 
of glowing coals in the wide fireplace; 
“Jes’ lissen to dat young ’un talk, an’ 
den look at dat ornary possum, dat 
plum worry de life outen me, an’ dat 
calf dat would jes’ as soon walk into 
de house an’ help hisself offen de table, 
an’ dat mis’able chicken dat would 
take de vittles outen my mouf ef I’d 
let him; an’ dissher kitten dat is for- 
ever ’neternally under my feet, an’ 
a yowin’ from mornin’ tell night; an’ 
den she set here an’ say she never hab 
no luck wid ’er pets! Hit cos’ as 
much to kep ’um as ef dey was chillen, 
dat hit do. G’way fom here, mun, I 
don’ want to hear no more o’ you’ 
explaimin’s.” 

And in another moment Aunt Cin- 
thy was singing: 

“Rasslin’ Jacob, 

Rasslin’ Jacob, 
Wid you all night I mean to stay, 
An’ rassle ’till de break ob day.” 

Lilly Ann sat in the door and 
listened, and allowed the kitten to 
crawl up on her shoulder and bump 
its callow head against her chin. 
The motherly instinct was strong in 
her, and she wanted little creatures 
around her, to depend on her and to 
love her better than anybody in the 
world. What did it matter that the 
calf was at that moment almost break- 
ing its neck to get out of the pen at 
the side of the house, so that it could 
come and be petted by her? The calf 
was a big fellow now, and could feed 
itself, instead of having to be fed from 
a bottle. And as for the ’possum, 
that unfaithful animal had come very 
near eating her pet chicken the other 
day, and had even showed a tendency 
to have kitten for breakfast, and who 
could love him after that? Even the 
chicken had given her up, and was 
away in the woods with the other 
fowls, and there was nothing left but 
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the kitten. Lilly Ann sat in the door- 
_way, and nursed the kitten, and 
listened to Aunt Cinthy’s melodious 
voice, but she was not thinking of the 
song. She was really sighing for 
more worlds to conquer. 

Away before her stretched the long 
sandy road, winding through the trees 
like a white ribbon. The trees were 
unstirred by any breeze, and the leaves 
looked a darker green in the siPent 
summer weather. Away overhead a 
hawk circled and shrieked with per- 
sistent clamor, and that seemed the 
only noise that was abroad. 

Except—could that be the echo of 
the hawk’s shrill voice? Lilly Ann 
listened and watched the hawk, unable 
to decide, and thinking that if it were 
an echo it was the most extraordinary 
echo that she had ever heard. But 
she would have given herself up to the 
allurements of the kitten probably, 
and would have thought no more of 
it, if it had not been for the mocking- 
bird. From his perch in the top of 
the oak tree in the back yard he had 
heard the hawk’s fierce challenge, and 
that challenge could never go un- 
answered. Away he flew, into the 
upper air, and before the hawk knew 
he was near he had pounced upon the 
head of the feathered upstart, and was 
pecking his eyes, and tearing out his 
feathers, which went floating away by 
the handful. The hawk’s shrill clamor 
ceased, and he bent himself to flight; 
and so Lilly Ann heard the sound 
which had seemed like an echo; and in 
another minute she was flying around 
the house, and down the steep bank of 
the creek. 

Yes, it was certainly like the cry of 
a child; but it was not there. With 
head erect Lilly Ann listened, and then 
ran a little way further along the 
creek, and listened again. Where 
could it be? this strange little voice 
that was most like the cry of a 
frightened child; and how came a 
child out in these deep woods, when 
there was no other cabin for miles? 

All at once the cry ceased, and Lilly 
Ann stopped, her eyes wild with ter- 


ror; but just then she caught a 
glimpse of something white down the 
creek around the bend; a baby hang- 
ing over the water, with nothing to 
hold it back but the thorns that had 
caught in its dress. It had ceased 
crying at the sound of Lilly Ann’s 
footsteps, but only for an instant. 
Then it screamed and struggled anew, 
and the thorns that held the dress 
gave way; and the horrified Lilly Ann, 
saw the little creature plunge into the 
water and disappear. 

Lilly Ann did not take time to 
think. Before she could have thought 
she had acted. She was at the bank 
in an instant, holding to a sapling and 
reaching down into the water as far as 
she could. Something floated within 
her grasp presently, and she seized it 
and tugged and wrestled with it until 
she had it out. A baby, a sure- 
enough two-year-old baby, with wet, 
golden curls clinging around its head, 
maybe a dead baby, for its white eye- 
lids were closed. “T’ll bet hit’s a 
gwine to drown, like my fish did,” said 
Lilly Ann. 

But she must carry it home, to see 
what could be done for it, and as Lilly 
Ann was not too large and the baby 
was a plump and dimpled little one, 
the heroic exertions she made to get 
the baby into her arms gave it the help 
it needed. It gasped and strangled a 
little, and presently got its breath and 
cried, and Lilly Ann screamed with 
delight. 

Aunt Cinthy’s song broke off in 
the middle. She had heard the sound 
of a baby’s crying, mingled with the 
hysterical giggling of Lilly Ann, and 
when the sound came nearer, Aunt 
Cinthy sat her iron down on the 
hearth and made herself ready for any- 
thing that might come. “De Lawd 
purserve us!” she cried. 

And then Lilly Ann, with the baby 
half in and half out of her arms, strug- 
gled in at the door, and fell down in 
the middle of the floor, never for an 
instant releasing her hold on the baby. 

“T’se got a baby, mammy,” she 
screamed, all one wide grin, and yet 
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with tears running down her black 
cheeks, too. “I’se foun’ me a white 
baby, an’ hit’s mine! Jes’ look at all 
dat yaller hair!” 

Aunt Cinthy sank into a chair, and 
locked helplessly at her offspring. 

“Whar you done foun’ dat baby, 
Lilly Ann?” she questioned sternly, 
afraid for a moment that her daughter 
had stolen somebody’s baby while the 
mother’s back was turned. 

“IT foun’ hit in de creek, an’ hit’s 
mine,” cried Lilly Ann, releasing her 
new-found treasure long enough to 
let it roll over and over on the floor 
and give an extra scream or two be- 
tween whiles. 

“Great lan’ o’ massy, Lilly Ann, 
w’at you gwine do wid dat baby?” 
gasped Aunt Cinthy, beside herself 
with amazement and with the baby’s 
shrieking. 

“T’se a gwine to keep hit for a pet,” 
was the matter-of-fact reply. 

If anything had been needed to 
complete Aunt Cinthy’s utter help- 
lessness, this statement would have 
added the finishing touches. She 
leaned back in her chair, and gazed at 
the two figures on the floor with her 
mouth open, and with a general look 
of amazement and incredulity. 

But all at once it occurred to her 
that it was not well for a baby to keep 
on wet clothes so long, and she came 
to the rescue, and coaxed the little one 
into her lap, Lilly Ann keeping her 
hand on it, for there was no telling 
what might come to snatch it away. 

“My, but dis chile sho’ is wet,” ex- 
claimed Aunt Cinthy. “Lilly Ann, 
you leggo o’ dis baby an’ go git me 
some o’ you’ ole clo’s outen dem 
shelves. Dey powe’ful raggedy, but 
dey clean, dat one good ting. Leggo 
dis baby, Lilly Ann, an’ hump youse’f, 
fore hit take a chill.” 

The clothes were brought, and be- 
fore you could think the dainty, 
golden-haired baby was clad in the 
most astonishing outfit of clothes that 
such a baby ever wore, for Lilly Ann’s 
out-worn garments were certainly 
“raggedy” in the highest degree. 
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And then Aunt Cinthy found that the 
little one was hungry, and in a little 
while there was a cup of warm milk 
for it, and then it went comfortably 
to sleep, utterly indifferent to the fact 
that it was the “raggedest” baby ever 
seen, and that it was apparently des- 
tined to be Lilly Ann’s pet from that 
time on. 

“Lemme hol’ hit, mammy,” cried 
Lilly Ann, seating herself on the floor 
and holding out her arms, and so the 
baby was given to her, and the eager 
little black face bent over the peaceful 
little white face, with a look of 
motherhood impossible to describe. 

“Who eber would ’a’ b’liebed dat 
I would fin’ a baby in de creek?” she 
questioned softly. “I reckon dis time 
I is got a pet dat’ll stay, sho’, ’cause 
dis baby don’ b’long to nobody. I’se 
gwine ’er train her up right, I sho is. 
I’se a gwin’er learn her to be a lady, 
you hear me. I don’ keer nuffin ’bout 
de calf now, mammy, nor de ’possum 
nudder. All I wants is jes dis baby.” 

“Hump, chile,” replied Aunt Cin- 
thy, to whom the practical part of the 
problem now began to present itself; 
“whar you reckin we gwine git 
sumpin for dat baby toeat? Hit keep 
me hustlin’ to keep ’nough for you 
an’ me.” 

“T kin do wid less,” was the eager 
reply. “W’at de use o’ me stuffin’ 
myself like I been a doin’? I been a- 
eatin’ purty nigh ’nough to kill me, 
ebry day. An’ de baby kin eat milk. 
I don’ like milk. I jes’ ’spises milk.” 

And with all the questions fully set- 
tled this way, Lilly Ann laid her black 
chin against the baby’s curls and be- 
gan to sing: 

“Dey’s a good time comin’, hit’s eenamost 


ere, 
’Twas long, long, long on de way.” 
Aunt Cinthy stirred uneasily in her 


chair. Her whole duty was not done 
yet, and she found it a difficult duty. 

“Lilly Ann,” she began; “dat baby 
don’ b’long to us. Somebody’s los’ 
hit, an’ dey’ll be comin’ here after hit, 
d’reckly, an’ den we'll hatter gib 
hit up.” 
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“Dissher baby mine, mammy,” 
cried Lilly Ann, grasping her treasure 
more closely. “I done pulled hit 
outen de creek, an’ hit would be 
drownded ef hit wa’nt for me. Hit 
was sont to me, same like de sheep 
what was sont to Ab’aham.” 

And then Aunt Cinthy went on with 
her ironing. There was nothing 
more to be said, against such argu- 
ments as these. 

The quiet in the cabin was undis- 
turbed by any sound except the muf- 
fled bump of Aunt Cinthy’s iron, and 
finally even Lilly Ann yielded to 
its soporific influence. Her head 
drooped lower and lower, until at last 
she rolled down in a heap, holding to 
the baby all the time, and there they 
lay cuddled together, the black child 
and the white one, both sound asleep. 

A little later Aunt Cinthy saw a car- 
riage driving up the road at a great 
rate, and she paused with her iron in 
her hand, and looked at the sleepers 
on the floor. No need to tell what the 
matter was. A gentleman and lady 
were in the carriage, and the gentle- 
man leaped out without waiting for 
the door to be opened, and came run- 
ning up the walk. 

“Have you heard anything of , 
he began, and then paused, for his eyes 
had fallen on the little negro, strug- 
gling sleepily up from the floor with 
the ragged, golden-haired baby in her 
arms. 

And such a scene as there was then; 
for at his exclamation of joy the lady 
had come running, and with a scream 
she had the baby in her arms, and was 
devouring her with kisses, and there 
was Lilly Ann holding to the baby’s 
feet, and crying, 

“You gimme back dat baby! Dat 
my baby, what I done got outen de 
creek!” 

Not that they heard her, though, for 
a good while at least, for they were 
crying over their baby, and were try- 
ing to tell Aunt Cinthy that they had 
stopped for their noon lunch by the 
roadside, and had gone to sleep after- 
wards, baby and all; and while they 
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were asleep she had waked and had 
toddled away somewhere, and they 
had been searching for her ever since. 
; How she had walked all that distance, 
who knows? for the creek was a long 
way from the roadside where she had 
fallen asleep, and her little feet were 
unsteady yet. 

But after a while they became con- 
scious of Lilly Ann, and her clinging 
hands that still kept a firm hold on the 
baby, and would not give her up. 

“Dat baby my pet,” she wailed. “I 
gwine ter keep ’er, an’ bring ’er up 
fur a lady, an’ I done let de calf an’ de 
*possum go, an’ I ain’t got nuffin but 
de baby, an’ I pull hit outen de creek, 
an’ you-all can’t hab ’er, c’ase I done 
said she mine.” 

And then the astonished father and 
mother began to ask questions, and to 
clasp their baby more closely, for they 


‘ found that she had not only been lost, 


but had been near death, and they 
owed it to this little negro that the 
— head was greeting the sunlight 
still. 

They were much moved. The tears 
ran down the lady’s cheeks as she took 
Lilly Ann’s hand and held it in her 
own gloved fingers. 

“We can’t give you our baby,” she 
said; “but maybe there is something 
else we might send you. We are on 
our way to the city now. What 
would you like for a pet? No matter 
what it is, I will send it.” 

“T want dat baby,” cried Lilly Ann, 
and nothing would tempt her to ac- 
cept anything else, or to be reckon- 
ciled to her loss. 

But in the meantime the gentleman 
had been talking to Aunt Cinthy, and 
there was mention of a trouble that 
lay heavy on her heart, for there was 
that mortgage going to take her home 
some day, and what would they do 
then? But something happened in 
the course of that conversation, and I 
am quite sure the mortgage was never 
heard from again; and perhaps there 
were easier times ahead for Aunt Cin- 
thy, after all. 

“And there is no pet you would like 
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to have?” they asked as they were 
about to drive away. “How would 
you like to have a fine, large golden- 
haired doll?” 

“I don’ want no doll,” replied Lilly 
Ann; “I wants dat baby, dat I done 
pull outen de creek.” 

But the dainty baby was carried 
away in its ragged dress, and the 


mother cried over it as they went; and 
Lilly Ann sat in the door, and watched 
them out of sight, and the tears fell 
from her eyes too, and dampened the 
fur of the kitten that climbed over her 
unnoticed. 

“Hit do look like I has de wuss 
luck wid my pets!” said Lilly Ann. 

Julia Truitt Bishop. 


HUMBLE LOVE. 


FE ’EN as the wilding blossom on the hill, 
So love and beauty sometimes chastely fill 
Lovely and happy in its lonely place; 
With a divinity some shy maid’s face ;— 
Ah! how it blooms, uncared by fashion’s hand, 
The peerless soul that mounts into her eye, 
And melts to gracefulness each look and mien; . 
Hardly, o’er all the land, 
Will pride surpass her girlish modesty, 
That stamps her Nature’s unspoiled gentle queen. 


Yea, how they fade! the pomp and fame of kings, 
Before th’ ingenuous soul that draws its pow’r 
Unconsciously from Nature’s breast; that brings 
No thought but purity to fill‘each hour; 
That moves guspectless through the maze of life, 
Free as a bird upon its airy wing, 
And happy as a lullaby of love 
In this sore world of strife; 
To it the angels never cease to sing; 
And howring o’er its path is God’s own dove. 


Rail not if such a one conveys her trust 
To some meek youth, untrained in worldly ways; 
Too soon will all we see be brought to dust, 
And there is Paradise where chaste Love stays ;— 
So give yourselves, ye blissful happy pair! 
To that divine, that sacred joyous feeling; 
Link ye! your soft arms in the clasp of truth, 
And may ye always share 
The simple lovingness that brought you kneeling 
To this glad footstool, in the morn of youth. 


Delighted pair! your blissful bower here, 
Beneath the lilac’s shade, ye could upraise ;— 
Here only Love would prompt the glistening tear; , 
Surprising by a thousand pretty ways; 
Love would infuse his melting tenderness 
In ev’ry coaxing word and struggling sigh, 
Would bathe the future with roseate light; 
And teach a new caress 
With each imploring look ;—yea, always by 
Your couch, dear Love would watch each holy night. 


John Stuart Thomson. 
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byword; was unfortunate in the 
selection of an advertising agent, 
as the eulogistic announcements 
preceding his début, caused com- 
parisons that would in all prob- 
ability never have been made, and 
which were ridiculously unjust. Lit- 
tle Huberman, notwithstanding his 
having been so over-advertised, aston- 
ished the large audience—composed 
of many musicians, which had gath- 
ered to hear him make his initial ap- 
pearance in New York—and con- 
vinced them at once he was a genius 
and wonder. His playing lacks only 
in point of physical strength. His 
tone has a bigness about it compared 
with his size which impresses you at 
once, and his control over his left hand 
is most remarkable. However, it is 
not his marvelous technique or bril- 
liancy and purity of tone that alone 
astounds his audiences, and causes 
staid old musicians to indulge in the 
wildest enthusiasm; but his wonderful 
emotional conception and interpreta- 
tion of the most ponderous violin 
compositions from Bach to Sarasate. 


Young Huberman is Polish, having 
been born in Warsaw, on the 19th of 
December, 1883. When he was six 
years old be had already shown such 
a remarkable musical appreciation, it 
was decided to have him begin his 
studies on the violin. After only 
three months he had not alone 
mastered, but actually played from 
memory at a public concert, Rode’s 
Seventh Concerto, a composition 
often too great a tax on artists of 
mature years. At ten he created a 
perfect furore among the foremost 
musical authorities and severest crit- 
ics of Europe. Bronislaw Huber- 
man is a most attractive lad, modest, 
but entirely self-possessed, very seri- 
ous only when talking about music or 
playing on his adored instrument as 
he is inclined to be merry, and is to- 
tally unspoiled in manners. He is 
fond of reading, preferring historical 
works, and is as able to converse on 
European politics and history as a 
man of unusually fine mind would be. 
Although he seems to realize his su- 
periority as a musician, and has had 
quite enough attention to utterly spoil 
him, he is a most obedient child; sub- 
mitting willingly to the strict guar- 
dianship of his parents, who watch 
over and guide his daily life most care- 
fully, seeing that he has all that con- 
stitutes making a boy strong and 
healthy in body and mind. 

He has trunks of souvenirs and 
trinkets, some very valuable, which 
have been presented to him by distin- 
guished people and musical societies. 
The diamond ring he wears on his 
right hand was presented to him by 
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the Queen of Roumania, “Carmen 
Sylva,” who also painted his portrait; 
and, strange to say, painted him with 
wings—with the inscription under it, 
“He who can play Bach as he does, 
is an angel.” Huberman is a re- 
markable boy anda genius. A noted 
musician of Vienna said of him, 
“Young Huberman’sendowment con- 
verts the cynical skeptic to childlike 
faith.” His tour in this country will 
be an inspiration to many, and a great 
incentive to young students of the 
much studied violix. 


* * * 


Auguste Van Biene, the musician- 
actor or actor-musician as he prefers 
to be known, is a man whose life up to 
the present time has been varied and 
romantic enough to excite 
much  public’* interest; 
even if the combination 
of the two arts he has 
chosen were not sufficient 
to claim for him the noto- 
riety they have. 

He was born in Rotter- 
dam, but has spent most 
of his life in England. 

His mother was an actress 
of some note and several 
members of his family 
were musicians. Early in 
his life he went to London 
to seek his fortune as a 
musician, but found it im- 
possible to gain any posi- 
tion in the profession; 
finally, almost at the point 
of starvation, he began to 
play in the streets, and 
for a time mariaged to 
collect enough pennies to 
keep himself alive. One 
day Sir Michael Costa of 
Covent Garden chanced 
to hear him, and was 
greatly impressed by his 
beautiful playing. He 
asked him why he wasted 
such talent on the indif- 
ferent crowds in the 
streets—to which he re- 


plied, “Because ~I am_ starving.” 
Sir Michael engaged him for his 
orchestra, making a place for him. 
It was not long before his mu- 
sicianly ability manifested itself, and 
small concert engagements were 
offered him, then larger ones, until he 
had achieved sufficient success and 
money to enable him to buy the rights 
to an operetta, “Falka,” which he took 
on a successful tour. He afterwards 
managed many productions success- 
fully, and became well known as “Rip 
Van Winkle” in Planquette’s opera 
of that name. It is not likely Auguste 


Van Biene ‘will ever be heard in the 
streets again, as he has amassed quite 
a fortune and is undoubtedly the most 
popular and one of the most success- 
ful ’cellists of the present day. His 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE. 
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playing is admirable, his tone is rich 
and pure and his technique exceed- 
ingly good. As an interpreter of 
music of a highly classical order, he 
has not yet given the publ an oppor- 
tunity to judge him; but as a senti- 
mentalist, appealing to the hearts sus- 
ceptible to the almost human voice 
of the ’cello, he has won all who 
have heard him. Mr. Van Biene’s 


acting as well as playing is highly 
artistic. 


3K 2k * 


When a girl scarcely out of her 
teens is selected from hundreds— 
one might say—to fill one of the most 
responsible church-choir positions in 
New York as solo-soprano, it is worth 
while to keep a musical eye on her, 
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as she is altnost certain to make the 
world bow to her vocal genius even- 
tually. For several years Miss Jeani- 
nette Mac Clanahan has been one of 
our first church, drawing-room and 
concert singers. Her voice, a full so- 
prano of great richness and volume, 
possesses a quality rarely heard, but 
greatly prized—the true sympathetic 
richness of the untrained Southern 
darky’s voice. Combined with an 
intense musical temperament, this has 
given Miss Mac Clanahan a very dis- 
tinguished and enviable position 
among American singers. She has 
been fortunate in having been solely 
under the musical guidance of 
Madame Ashforth, which fact has 
probably been the means of her voice 
retaining the freshness and purity so 
noticeably lacking in many voices, 
particularly those trained on the other 
side. Up to the present time Miss: 
Mac Clanahan has sung only in con- 
certs and church choirs. She has 
recently returned from a very success- 
ful concert tour with the Wilczek 


Concert Company, having gained. 


triumphs wherever she sang, which is 


not strange, as few voices appeal at . 


once to the heart, sounding the true 
chord of sympathy by genuine musi- 
cianly feeling, as does this young 
singer’s. Miss Mac Clanahan antici- 
pates a European tour in the spring 
as artiste and possibly to study for 
grand opera. 
* * * 


Mme. Felia Litvinne made a de- 
cidedly favorable impression upon her 
reéntrée in New York at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. She has a 
most trying position to fill; the one 
made vacant by the death of Frau 
Klafsky, and formerly filled by Mme. 
Nordica; however Mme. Litvinne has 
triumphed over all, and given opera- 
goers most satisfactory portrayals of 
some of the most dramatic roles in 
the operatic repertory. 

Mme. Litvinne, since her appear- 
ance at the Academy of Music some 
years ago, has sung in St. Petersburg, 


Moscow, Brussels, and many other 
European cities. She is a handsome 
woman with a Wagnerian goddess 
physique, a most charming expres- 
sion of countenance, and a face capa- 
ble of much expression. Her voice 
is almost superb throughout. It is a 
true dramatic soprano of great vol- 
ume and agreeable and even quality; 
her style is broadly dramatic, and 
gives promise of great satisfaction in | 
the Wagnerian roles. | 


* * = 


Mmes. Van Zandt, Sibyl Sander- 
son and Emma Nevada are achiev- 
ing unmistakable triumphs _sing- 
ing from France to Russia. Mme. 
Sanderson has quite recently made 
her début in Milan, singing in 


MME. FELIA LITVINNE. 
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Italian, Massenet’s “Manon” with 
enormous success, also ‘“Phryne.” 
It is to be hoped she will return to 
her native country some time, in good 
voice. Mme. Nevada, who was heard 
in this country last season, goes to 
Russia to fill the most important 
operatic engagements. She will cre- 
ate the principal rdle of “Lalla Rookh,” 
while there. Mme. Van Zandt is a 
great favorite in Paris, and will sing 
some entirely new roles this season at 
the “Opera Comique.” Strange to 
say, these artists failed to meet with 
much favor in their own country. 
* * * 


M. Jean de Reszké’s recent mar- 
riage does not seem to have dimin- 


ished his popularity in the least. His 
success in Wagnerian roles is not sur- 
prising, as his voice is by nature bet- 


ter suited to the dramatic 
than the romantic parts. 
. As Tristan Jean de Reszké 
is perhaps at his best. 
The study of Wagner 
does not occupy all of 
M. de Reszké’s time, ap- 
parently, as he is a man 
of many business _inter- 
ests; his latest venture 
being an interest in an 
opera company which, 
when fully organized and 
subscribed to, will pro- 
duce on a _ magnificent 
scale Daudet’s “1’Arle- 
sienne” with music by 
Bizet. All interested in 
this scheme are confident 
of its success, as the opera 
has been highly successful 
in Paris, where it ran for 
a hundred nights when 
first produced. 


* * * 


Mme. Melba has 
changed considerably since 
last year, and finds it diffi- 
cult to look some of the 
girlish rdles, having lit- 
erally outgrown them; 

nevertheless she has also grown 
musically and her unparalleled voice 
is more beautiful and perfect than 


ever. 
* ok * 


The latest addition to the company 
is Signor Antonio Ceppi, a man of re- 
markably fine physique with a big 
tenor voice of a sensational variety. 
His high c’s are plentiful and beauti- 
ful, but on the whole his voice im- 
presses one as rather crude. Being 
young and endowed with so much 
voice, Signor Ceppi, with proper 
training, should become one of the 
greatest tenors of the future. 


* * * 
A number of the artists who are 


heard at the Metropolitan, are not 
only vocal artists, but musicians of 
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varied instruments. Mme. Melba 
and the de Reszkés are excellent pian- 
ists; Signor Campanari is a violin 
cellist and thorough musician. He 
was formerly first ’cellist at La Scala, 
Milan, and also played in the annual 
society concerts, the quartets with such 
noted violinists as Joachim and Wil- 
helmj. Whilein Florence recently, Mr. 
Ethelbert Nevin wrote several songs 
of great sentiment and beauty for 


Signor Campanari, which he sang at 
one of the musicales this season. 


* * ns 


Mr. William Lavin, who has lately 
been singing with Mme. Lillian Nor- 
dica on her extended concert tour 
through this country, has not been 
heard here, until this season, for some 
time. Mr. Lavin has been very suc- 


cessful abroad, having sung in Berlin, 


MME. MELBA AS “MARGUERITE.” 
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and in fact most of the principal cities 
of Europe, in opera, oratorio and con- 
certs. Few American tenors have 
won the high artistic place, both 
abroad and in their own land, Mr. 
Lavin holds. His dramatic tenor 
voice of marvelous sweetness and 
range, combined with a highly musi- 
cal temperament, and much dramatic 
power, places him among the first 
tenors of the day. Mr. Lavin was 
born in Detroit, and after some years 
of study, combined with many suc- 
cessful concert appearances, he went 
abroad, sought Vannuccini in Flor- 
ence, and afterwards Juliani of Paris, 
with whom he studied for opera. He 
made his début at the Royal Opera 
House, Berlin, as “Edgardo” in Doni- 
zetti’s opera of “Lucia”; also appear- 
ing subsequently in various other 
roles with much success, particularly 
as “Faust” and as the Duke in Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto.” One of Mr. Lavin’s 
greatest artistic triumphs has been 
his rendition of the Cujus Animam 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” which 
has been pronounced unequaled. 
x x *- 


The first meeting of the new or- 
ganization, known as the “American 
Guild of Organists,” was held quite 
recently in New York. This Guild 
was founded for the purpose of. ad- 
vancing the character, attainments, 
and standing of church organists; to 
improve the quality and appropriate- 
ness of church music; also to bring 
about a closer’ relation between the 
clergy and the church musician. A 
feature of the work is. the holding of 
public meetings and services, con- 
sisting of the best examples of ec- 
clesiastical music.. At the first meet- 


‘ing, which was held in St. Bartholo- 


mew’s Church, the choirs of the South 
Church and All Soul’s Church as- 
sisted, making a chorus of over one 


. hundred highly-trained voices. Mme. 


De Vere-Sapio was the soloist, The 
organists who played were John 
Hyatt Brewer, Richard Henry War- 
ren, Harry Rowe Shelley, Gerrit 
Smith, Will Mac Farlane and R. 
Huntington Woodman. Members of 
the Guild attended in a body, clad in 
academic robes. Many of the most 
distinguished organists from various 
cities were present. 
e 4% * 


Among the most prominent organ- 
ists in New York we find an exceed- 
ingly young man, Mr. Richard T. 
Percy, who is organist and musical 


director at the Marble Collegiate 
Church. Mr. Percy comes from 
Davenport, Conn., and began his 
career as an organist at the early age 
of thirteen, since which time he has 
been a great student and indefati- 
gable worker. He studied music with 
Dr. Gustave J. Stoeckel of Yale 
University, but not to the exclusion of 
other things, as he pursued the clas- 
sical course at Yale, graduating in 
1890. Mr. Percy as a soloist has met 
with great success throughout the 
country; his repertory is very exten- 
sive, comprising works of modern as 
well as the severely classical schools. 
His choir, composed of Mrs. A. M. 
Burch, soprano; Miss Zora Hor- 
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locker, contralto; Mr. H. Evans Wil- 
liams, the very popular tenor, and the 
distinguished basso, Dr. Carl E. 
Dufft, render some exceptionally fine 
programs. Mr. Percy, being a thor- 
ough American in every respect, does 
not ignore the ecclesiastical works of 
American writers, and many compo- 
sitions of home musicians are to be 
found on his programs. 


* * * 


The Dutch pianist Martinus Sieve- 
king enjoys the distinction of having 
a hand larger than any other pianist 
living,and almost equal in size to that 
of the great Abbé Liszt, who was said 
to be able to sustain more tones at one 
time on the piano than any other pian- 
ist of his time. 

Sieveking finds the present con- 
struction of the piano keyboard inade- 
quate to the size of his 
hands; so is having one 
made that will accommo- 
date them better, particu- 
larly in his octave work, 
which he either over- 
reaches or has to cramp 
his hand to play. * The 
keys of this instrument 
will be considerably wider 
than an ordinary piano. 

The art of piano making 
has arrived at a _ stage 
bordering on perfection; 
nevertheless a pianist is 
the least to be envied of 
all the instrumentalists, for 
they are constantly obliged 
to change the instrument 
they play upon, and even 
in instruments of the same 
make, there is a vast dif- 
ference in tone and action. 
If some genius would in- 
vent a folding piano of a 
portable nature what a 
boon it would be to the 
army of suffering pianists 
who invade this country 
every year. It may be of 
interest to the vast number 
of people interested in 


pianos and pianists, to know that 
the pianoforte is not a very old 
instrument; although in its short life 
it has become so universally used. 
The pianoforte was invented about 
1710 by,an Italian, Bartholomew 
Crigtofali, of Padua. Previous to 
this the dulcimer, clafichord, virginal, 
spinet, and harpsichord were used; 
and even after the introduction of the 
first piano the old lovers of the harpsi- 
chord were.too numerous for the new 
instrument to meet with unanimous 
approval; until Sebastian Bach pro- 
nounced it to be without fault. After 
that they could hardly be made fast 
enough to meet the demands. Fred- 
erick the Great was the first to procure 
several of the new instruments, and 
sending for Bach besought him to im- 
provisetoacompany he had assembled 
to hear the wonderful instrument. 


SIGNOR ANTONIO CEPPI. 
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Court ladies and distinguished men 
and musicians were enthusiastic in 
their praise of the “forte-piano,” as it 


was first called, and Bach held them 
spellbound with his improvisations. 
It was through the playing of Muzio 
Clementi that pianoforte music be- 
came immensely popular in England 
and over the continent, about 1780. 
Mozart was at that time considered 
the “star” pianist. Haydn, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert (then a mere boy), 
Clementi and Mozart were considered 
by the older musicians, particularly 
old Salieri, upstarts to desert the old 
school and harpsichord for the new, 
and write such worthless, trivial music 
as piano sonatas. Salieri died with- 
out being won over to the new instru- 
ment and its music, in the least. The 
pianos used by Mozart and Clementi 
were miserable little things of‘ only 
five octaves and. most imperfect 
action; the demands of the music 
written at that period, however, were 
such that it set great mechanical 
minds at work, and the piano from 
the time of these masters to the 
present has constantly undergone 
such remarkable developments and 
improvements that it has reached 


the greatest possible state of me- 
chanical perfection. 
* * * 


There are so few really great pure 
tenor voices in this age of baritone- 
tenors, that Signor Italo Campanini, 
although comparatively seldom heard - 
of late years in public, will be greatly 
missed. His influence upon all who 
heard him in his palmy days, and even 
in the last few years would tend to 
keep the tenor standard high; for his 
voice was by far the purest tenor the 
operatic world has ever known. 

Signor Campanini’s public career 
was unfortunately a comparatively 
short one; but few ever had a more 
brilliant one. He was a native of 
Parma, where he was born in 1846 
and has recently died. His family 
were of humble origin, his father being 
a blacksmith, which trade he was de- 
termined his son should follow. Cam- 
panini joined the army under Gari- 
baldi when very young, and bore the 
scar of a saber on his face. After his 
return home, while singing one night 
in a wine room Maestro Argini heard 
him and being greatly impressed with 
the purity of his voice, offered to take 
him in charge. His father opposed 
his becoming a singer, saying it was 
better to be a first-class blacksmith 
than a fourth-rate tenor; nevertheless 
the influence of the musician and the 
son’s determination conquered and 
after several years of hard study 
Campanini made his début in “La 
Somnambula” with marked success. 
Soon after, a Russian manager took 
him on a tour at the enormous salary 
of eighty cents a day. It was after 
this tour he began to grow in fame 
until he was offered a thousand dol- 
lars for a single performance. In 
1877 Campanini was engaged as lead- 
ing tenor of the season at the 
Academy of Music, New York, where 
he remained for six seasons, enor- 
mously popular; in fact, few singers 
have evercreated thesensation he did. 
His repertory wassaid tocontain about 
eighty operas. It was Campanini 
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who created the role of “Rhadames” formances ever witnessed in London 
in “Aida” in this country, and of was the rendition of ‘“Mefistofele” 
whom a famous critic said that Gou- with Campanini as Faust. 

nod himself could never know the Although having made a fortune, 


HILDA CLARK. 
Photo, copyright, 1896, by Falk, N. Y. 


possibilities of Faust“ until he heard Campanini died a comparatively poor 
Campanini sing “Salve Dimora.” man. His great triumphs and in- 

Boito’s great opera “Mefistofele” tense ambition made him careless of 
will ever be identifiedwith Campanini, the fact that he was overtaxing his 
as one of the greatest operatic per- voice, and he was obliged to seek rest 
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at an early stage of his successful 
career, thus cutting short an operatic 
life that would in all probability never 
have been equaled in brilliancy. 
Campanini leaves hosts of friends in 
this country, for his simple, unaffected 
manners, in spite of his enormous 
popularity, endeared him to all who 
knew him. 
* * * 


Gilmore’s Band, under the able 
baton of its leader, Mr. Victor Her- 
bert, has re- 
cently added 
fresh triumphs 
to’ its already 
long list. At 
the conclu- 
sion of their St. 
Louis engage- 
ment, they re- 
ceived such an 
ovation as has 
seldom been 
witnessed in 
that city, and 
were unani- 
mously selected 
from among 
sixty of the 
best bands in 
the country, to 
preside for the 
entire season of 
forty days at 
the next St. 
Louis exposi- 
tion. They are 
at present tour- 
ing the coun- 
try, meeting 
with well-mer- 
ited enthusiasm 
and success 
wherever they 
play. 

Victor Her- 
bert is a young 
man of re- 
markable musi- 
cal versatility 
and genius. 
He first be- 





MME. CALVE, AS “MARGUERITE.” 
Photo. copyright, 1896, by Dupont, N. Y. 


came familiar to the public as solo 
‘cellist in the Theodore Thomas 
orchestra, afterwards joining the 
orchestra under the leadership of 
Anton Seidl. As a composer of 
songs of a peculiarly poetic nature, 
he attracted the attention of some 
wise theatrical men, who suggested 
he should turn his ability in the direc- 
tion of operatic work; which he 
soon did, producing as his initial 
work, “Prince Ananias,” an extremely 
clever and scholarly piece of musical 
work, which 
was not appreci- 
ated, however. 
His last opera, 
“The Wizard of 
the Nile,” has 
proved a great 
success, and is 
being sung at 
present pretty 
much all over 
this and_ the 
other continent. 
In Victor Her- 
bert’s music one 
always finds 
great refine- 
ment, true artis- 
tic instinct and 
beautiful §melo- 


dic effects. 
* Oo * 
Mr. Ethel- 


bert Nevin, 
whom perhaps 
more than half 
the world 
knows through 
his incompar- 
able songs and 
piano composi- 


tions, particu- 
larly “Nar- 
cissus,” which 


Paderewski 
made _ so fa- 
miliar to his 
audiences, is at 
present in 
Paris, engaged 
in a work that 
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VIRGINIA EARLE IN “THE GEISHA.” 


Photo. by Dupont. 


should endear him everlastingly to the 
public. He teaches vocal aspirants 
the art of singing without affectation, 
to respect the accompaniment, and 
the rights of the composer; three very 
essential points, too often totally ig- 
nored by singers. Mr. Nevin is a true 
American, but of a rather nomadic 
disposition, having spent much of his 
time traveling. His works embrace 
orchestral compositions as well as 
songs and piano works, but the former 
he has never had performed in pub- 
lic; feeling that he is not yet ready to 
receive a verdict on his ability in this 
line. His songs are full of individu- 
ality, more so than perhaps any other 
song writers of the present day. His 
accompaniments amount to a free 
instrumental composition with a 
meaning of their own, not merely sup~ 
porting the voice but in many in- 
stances amounting to a piano solo 
with voice accompaniment. 
* * * 

The . public, at least that of 

New York, has had quite a surfeit of 
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NANCY MCINTOSH IN “THE GEISHA.” 


Photo. by Dupont. 


old-fashioned operas for the present, 
and hails with delight the new 
works that are presented. “An- 
drea Chenier” was refreshing, and 
with a revival of Ponchelli’s “La 
Giaconda” the production of Mas- 
senet operas not yet heard here, 
and the Wagner operas, _ the 
season may not be as_ stupid 
from a musical standpoint,-as it 
first threatened. Mme. Eames has 
proved herself a very acceptable 
though not great Elizabeth in “Tann- 
hauser” and Elsa in “Lohengrin.” 
She will be heard in Massenet’s “Wer- 
ther,” having brought from the other 
side some most beautiful costumes 
for the rdle of Charlotte. Madame 
Calvé made such a remarkable im- 
pression upon the public last year as 
Marguerite in  Boito’s wonderful 
opera “Mephistofele,” that it is to 
be hoped it will be produced this 
season. She will certainly be heard 
in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” This 
role is said to be as great as Mme. 
Calvé’s Carmen. 
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From photograph, copyright, 1396, by B. J. Falk, N. Y. 


HE passing of Palmer’s Theatre 

is both an important and a 

pathetic event in the theatrical 
world. Fine productions of interest- 
ing plays by admirable actors have 
been seen during Mr. Palmer’s man- 
agement, notably when his splendid 
Stock Company was in the height of 
its career. The idyllic “Alabama,” 
with such people as . 
E. M. Holland, / 
Charles MHarris— 
now dead—Agnes 
Booth and Agnes 
Miller, and the vet- 
eran J. H. Stoddart; 
the delightful 
“Colonel Carter of 
Holland again and 
Cartersville,” with 
the inimitable Harris; 
“The Broken Seal,” 
sombre yet powerful, 
in which Frederick 
Robinson achieved 
such a great suc- 
cess; “Lady Win- 
dermere’s ran” 
among the first of 
the modern cynical 


dramas; Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich’s poetic “Mercedes” 
—all these saw the light at 
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BEATRICE MORGAN, 


Photograph by Sch'oss. 


Palmer’s. Here too the brilliant 
May Brookyn gained fame in a 
single play, and later died a tragic 
death alone in California; on this 
stage trod the stately Mrs. Bowers, 
the finest grande dame of a decade; 
Maud _ Harrison, that delightful 
comedienne, and E. M. Bell, so 
manly a young lover, did admirable 
work; Juiia Arthur 
gained her first pol- 
ish at Palmer’s. 
Many and fine were 
the players, thought- 
ful and good were 
the plays, but, later 
failures, the disband- 
ment of the Stock 
Company, a train of 
bad luck and unfor- 
tunate management 
have compelled Mr. 
Palmer to give up 
the theatre and 
Palmer’s has already 
been _ rechristened 
Wallack’s—its orig- 
inal name. 


FRANK MILLS. 2K 
Photo. by Schloss. 
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Not many. actors 
that have come out of England have 
found their way more securely into 
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the matinée girl’s heart than Her- 
bert Kelcey, for so long lead- 
ing man of the Lyceum Theatre 
Company. He has a suave and 
gentle air, a mild and _ melting 
voice, beseeching dark eyes and is 
always perfectly dressed. What 
more does a matinée girl want? But 
Mr. Kelcey is more than Adonis and 
Beau Brummel combined—he can 
act. In conventional juvenile rdles 
at the Lyceum he was always satis- 
factory, and when two years ago he 
broke away from those stereotyped 
parts and essayed middle-aged, blasé 
men of the world he was really ad- 
mirable with his polished grace and 
easy cynicism. Last year he left the 
Lyceum Company and 
undertook a role that 
was a_ distinct depar- 
ture for him, that of 
the persecuted hero in 
“The Heart of Mary- 
land,” which he is also 
playing this season, and 
in which character the 
portrait herewith repre- 
sents him. To see the 
adorable and immaculate 
Kelcey in a dusty uni- 
form, with dishevelled 
hair, sentenced to death 
—without coat or vest! 
—was a new sensation, 
but he acquitted himself 
bravely, and broke more 
hearts than ever. 


* 
* * 

It has often been 
written of Isadore Rush 
that she is one of the 
best dressed and hand- 
somest women on the 
stage, but she has much 
more than these two 
qualifications to recom- 
mend her. She is an 
intelligent and graceful 
actress. She grasps a 
character firmly and im- 
bues it with strong indi- 
viduality. Her beautiful 





face and her clever acting are familiar 
from one end of our country to the 
other, and wherever she is known she 
is popular. For many seasons she 
has been leading lady for Roland 
Reed, that highly original and favor- 
ite comedian, and her latest part in 
his play “The Politician” offers her 
many opportunities for good acting 
and fine dressing. As a twentieth 
century woman, Miss Rush wears the 
most stunning costumes, a fair sam- 
ple of which is shown in the accom- 
panying picture. Although the part 


calls for and is invested with a de- 
lightful independence of action and 
a fetching little mannish swagger, 
customarily 


Miss Rush is most 


ISADORE RUSH IN THE “POLITICIAN,” 


Photo. by Falk. 
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PHYLLIS BARANCO. 


Photo, by Sarony. 


daintily and charmingly feminine, 
both in manner and dress. Indeed, 
such parts as these first gained her 


reputation. 
* 


* * 
Many changes have occurred in 
the Lyceum Stock Company the past 
two years. In the old days when 


Georgia Cayvan and Herbert Kelcey 
led the list, when the inimitable Fritz 
Williams was character comedian, 
when Effie Shannon was the ingénue, 
and when W. J. LeMoyne was such 
a fine old man, we always knew what 
to expect; nowadays new members 
often appear and in the past two sea- 
sons we have made acquaintance 
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with a number of new players. 
When Miss Cayvan’s illness com- 
pelled her retirement, Isabelle Irving 
was chosen for leading rdles and in 
one or two plays she proved satisfac- 
tory, until in “The Case of Rebellious 
Susan” an actress hitherto unknown 
to fame—Rhoda Cameron—took all 
the honors in a minor part, by her 
rare grace, naturalness and artistic 
discernment. In two more plays 
Miss Cameron had prominent parts, 
then illness seized her and for over a 
year she was unable to leave her 
house. Last season Miss_ Irving 
again essayed the leading roles, but 
this year Mr. Frohman has brought 
out a leading woman who will doubt- 
less remain with him 
for some time, for 
she has beauty, in- 
telligence, ease and 
fine emotional pow- 
ers. Her name _ is 
Mary Mannering, and 
she was discovered in 
England. Her recep- 
tion here has been 
enthusiastic. 


* 
* * 


Another new mem- 
ber of the Lyceum 
Company is Frank R. 
Mills, who makes an 
admirable _ juvenile, 
for he is young, hand- 
some and _ refresh- 
ingly natural. James 
K. Hackett, who 
joined the Lyceum 
Company last season 
as leading man _ has 
been a success. Miss 
Katherine Florence, 
who is. always a 
dream of sweetness 
and beauty, remains 
as ingénue; Mr. and 
Mrs. Walcot, Mrs. 
Whiffin, Elizabeth 


X 


Tyree—no longer the -- 


frolicsome Bessie of 
yore,—Ferdinand 





Gottschalk, Ernest Hastings, Joseph 
Wheelock, the beautiful Marie Shot- 
well and that fine comedian Felix 
Morris are the other members of the 
company. A new play in preparation 
is “The First Gentleman of Europe,” 
by Frances Hodgson Burnett and 
George Fleming. 


rarer 
Ls 

A young woman of extraordinary 
beauty of brunette type has been 
dancing at Hammerstein’s Olympia 
for several months past. Her dark 
hair and flashing eyes, her brilliant 
color and radiant smile betoken 
Spanish blood, but she is English by 
birth. The name under which she 


HERBERT KELCEY IN “THE HEART OF MARYLAND.” 


Photo. by Sarony. 
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RICHARD MANSFIELD. 


From his latest photograph by Baker. 


appears is Phyllis Baranco—but the 
latter we imagine is an invention of 
the ingenious Mr. Hammerstein. 
The portrait here reproduced is a 
striking likeness, but resembles a 
painting of some lady of high rank, 
some heroine of old Spain, or beauti- 
ful princess, rather than an up-to-date 
dancer. 


* 
a6 
There is one feature in Maurice 
Barrymore’s new play “Roaring 


Dick and Company” that is sure to 
be pleasing, if only on account of its 
novelty. It is the appearance of 
about two hundred children on the 
stage in the third act, when Roaring 


Dick gives a banquet 
to all the children of 
the village. The 
play, written by Mr. 
Barrymore himself, is 
founded on incidents 
in an old novel by 
Besant and Rice. 
The hero was a wild 
boy, and being driven 
away from home by 
his miserly father, he 
leads a roving and ad- 
venturous life. With 
his partner he finally 
comes home,  pre- 
pared to rob_ his 
father, but as he falls 
in love with a beauti- 
ful girl his better in- 
stincts prevail, and 
there is a happy end- 
ing. The part fits 
Mr. Barrymore per- 
fectly. The reckless- 
ness and daring of 
Dick are portrayed by 
him with admirable 
skill, and his tender- 
ness with the old man 
is melting. In_ his 
love-making he is the 
same old Barrymore 
that women have al- 
ways adored: the 
caressing voice, the 
fond eyes, the familiar pose—they are 
Barrymore through and _ through. 


* 
* a 


Miss Madge Lessing, whose pretty 
face is pictured at the beginning of 
this article has won her way to the 
top by hard work and pluck. Not so 
many years ago she was a chorus 
girl, but her good voice and. chic, 
dashing manner soon made them- 
selves felt, and now she has the prin- 
cipal character in Canary and Led- 
erer’s elaborate Casino productions. 

Another attractive girl, whose 
portrait is shown in our heading, is 
Miss Beatrice Morgan, daughter of 
the late Matt Morgan, the well known 
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scenic artist. Miss Morgan herself 
is an artist of considerable skill, but 
she is going on the stage this season. 


2k 
* * 
Mr. Richard Mansfield’s New 
York engagement is marked by the 


production of a new play, “Castle 
Sombras,” a review of which will be 


given in our next issue. The familiar 
Mansfield repertoire has been given, 
for it always attracts, and it is safe to 
say that there is no other actor ap- 
pearing in such a varied list of plays 
as this erratic artist. “The Scarlet 
Letter” and “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” have been revived this Season. 
“The Merchant of Venice.” “Beau 

















ADA REHAN AS “LADY TEAZLE.” 


From her latest photograph by Downey, London, 
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OLGA NETHERSOLE. 
i From her latest photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


Brummel,” “A Parisian Romance” 
and “Arms and the Man” have also 
been produced in fine style, and his 
impersonation. of Richard III has 
been elaborated until it is practically 
a new performance. 


* 
* * 


The season at Daly’s opened with 
“As You Like It,” Miss Rehan of 
course appearing as Rosalind, which 
is one of her best parts. Charles J. 
Richman is a manly Orlando, but he 
does not grasp the true spirit of the 
role. Other Shakespearean produc- 
tions will be made and “London As- 
surance” affords a new part for Miss 
Rehan. Lady Gay Spanker has been 
rendered familiar by many fine ac- 
tresses, but Miss Rehan imparts an 
originality to the role that is all her 
own. Her delicious comedy, her 
effervescing spirits, her charming 
manner and her refinement lend new 
qualities to the part, which will prob- 





ably be a feature of her repertoire 


hereafter. * 
* * 
Miss Nethersole’s beauty, like 
her art, grows richer and riper 


each year. When she first came to 
America, three years ago, she was 
strong but crude. Last year her act- 
ing was better in that it had gained 
polish and she herself had acquired 
more ease. This season her efforts 
and appearance ought to be more 
artistic than ever. It is scarcely 
likely that she will present “Carmen” 
on account of the adverse criti- 
cism her performance has received. 
Everyone knew that Carmen was a 
sensual and sensational character, 
and when Miss Nethersole portrayed 
it so strikingly she was giving it a 
true interpretation. It was magnifi- 
cent acting, but the part was an un- 
fortunate one: she played not wisely 
but too well. Her Camille, however, 
is generally conceded to be the finest 
given by a young actress in years, 
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It is refined, natural, artistic, and its 
pathos is heartrending. 
* 
ok * 

No foreign performer ever created 
a greater sensation than did Yvette 
Guilbert when she first appeared in 
America a year ago. Both in New 
York and the other cities that she 
visited she instantly became the fad, 
and her imitators have been legion. 
Her style is peculiarly her own, how- 
ever, and every one of her songs, 


~ 





every gesture, every lifting of the eye- 
brow, even, is original with Guilbert. 
The manner and genius of Bernhardt 
herself are not more individual than 
the personality of Yvette Guilbert. 
Her first American tour, having 
proved such a great success, Made- 
moiselle of the black gloves is here 
again this season. Her engagement 
opened at Koster & Bial’s December 
14th, and she will visit the principal 
cities of this country before returning 
again to “gay Paree.” 


YVETTE GUILBERT. 


Photo, by Kurtz. 
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JAMES K. HACKETT. MARY MANNERING. 
Photographs by Schloss. , 


“Tne COURTSHIP OF LEONIE” 
A NEw ENGLISH DRAMA, BY H. V. EsmMonp. 


ENRY V. ESMOND'S ‘‘ The Courtship of Leonie,” with which the 
} Lyceum Company has opened its season is a comedy-drama in four 
acts. ‘The first takes place in Italy, and shows Leonze the bride of a 
cynical roué. Discovering that he has deceived her she shoots him in 
a moment of passion, but before his death they write a letter in which 
she confesses her act. This letter is to be delivered to the man’s son on 
his twenty-first birthday. The next act is in Leone's English home, 
ten years later. As the time approaches for the delivery of the letter 
which will disclose her secret she grows desperate and endeavors to 
gain possession of the document which is in the hands of a lawyer who loves her. With his 
strict ideas of honor, however, the lawyer refuses to give up the letter, even when he knows 
its contents. He delivers it to the son, who is in love with Zeonze’s sister Una, and then 
persuades him to destroy it unread. The interest of the play is absorbing after the first act, 
and its development is both natural and artistic. The characters are well drawn and the en- 
tire performance is smooth and completely satisfying. Miss Mary Mannering as Leonie isalto- 
gether charming. Her emotion is true to life, and most happily devoid of the affected hys- 
teria which so often passes for the same thing. She is easy, beautiful and gifted with real 
artistic fervor. James K. Hackett, as the unswerving lawyer, is manly, polished and highly 
effective. Frank R. Mills as the roué and later as the romping boy gives two widely-differ- 
ent and excellent performances. In turn he is blasé or breezy, cynical or wholesome. 
Ernest Hastings, as the faithful friend of Leonie, is admirable. Joseph Wheelock, Jr., gives 
a very amusing sketch of a pallid youth wrapt up in himself and his degenerate ideas. Miss 
Katharine Florence is a picture of loveliness, as the little sister Uma, and gives a most 
sympathetic performance. Mrs. Walcot is, as usual, excellent, but neither she nor Elizabeth 
Tyree are afforded any opportunity for effective acting. The play is staged with the pains- 
taking care and perfect taste that characterize every Lyceum production, the mounting being 
particularly artistic and appropriate, and the ladies’ costumes beautiful. 
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WM. H. CRANE, EFFIE SHANNON, 
Photographs by Pach. 


“A FOOL OF FORTUNE.” 
A NEw AMERICAN PLay, BY MARTHA MorTON. 


VEN those who know Crane well will find it difficult to recognize the 
genial actor in the portrait given above. It represents him in the third 
act of ‘‘ A Fool of Fortune,” the comedy by Martha Morton in which he 
takes the part of a Wall Street man, who is fairly successful, but, ina dis- 
astrous deal, is made bankrupt, plunging his family into poverty. The 
last act shows him a pitiful wreck, broken in body and spirit, beginning 
to drink, but still in the clutches of the speculative fever. At last he re- 
gains his fortune and restores his family to wealth, but the excitement of 
this delayed success kills him. Other characters beside his wife and two 
daughters, are his nervous, easily-influenced partner; an unscrupulous broker; an 
honest one; a French count with original characteristics, and a country friend. In the first 
two acts Mr. Crane is the same jovial, breezy man we have seenin so many of his productions, 
but later he exhibits qualities hitherto unrevealed. His make-up is admirable and completely 
disguising ; his tottering steps, his broken speech, the tenacity with which he ciings to the 
ticker, waiting and hoping for good news, are artistic and intensely pathetic. The perform- 
ance is a triumph for him and a complete breaking away from the beaten path of ordinary 
impersonation. Miss Effie Shannon never looked lovelier than she does in ‘* A Fool of For- 
tune,” and her work has developed a strength and color thatare most satisfying. Mr. Edwin 
Arden as the French count does a most artistic piece of work. He is graceful and polished, 
full of refinement and gentle courtesy, and the manliness which the character develops as the 
play proceeds is excellently portrayed by him. Mr. F. F. Mackay, a remarkably fine actor 
of the old school, gives a lifelike performance of the unscrupulous broker; he has force and 
feeling which are unusuil. Boyd Putnam as the honest broker and lover of the eldest 
daughter, and Mr. William Boag as the country friend were both efficient, and Miss Dallas 
Tyler as the younger daughter was decidedly jolly. ‘* A Fool of Fortune” will bea successful 
play for Mr. Crane, for it is clean and wholesome, but it lacks both the sentiment and the 
moral of Miss Morton's other admirable play, ‘‘ Brother John.” 
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ARTHUR BOURCHIER. VIOLET VAN BROUGH. 
Photographs by Ellis, London, and Walery, London. 


“THE CHILI WIDOW.” 


A FArcICcAL COMEDY, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 





\INCE London passed a favorable-verdict upon ‘‘ The Chili Widow,” it 
would naturally be safe to assume that the comedy would find favor with 
American audiences,but those that saw it in New York did not seem to 
be intensely enthusiastic over it. The first act is mildly tiresome, but 
this preliminary dullness is atoned for by the lively fun of the second 
and third acts, which are more than ordinarily good, the action being 
brisk, the dialogue bright and the situations amusing. /vederick Mar- 
tindale, a clerk in the Home Office, with a pretty wife and an ambitious 
mother-in-law, desires promotion, but scorns to ask for it. His wife’s 
mother essays to help him, and only makes matters worse. Then Zhe Chili Widow (Miss 
Violet Van Brough), a good-natured person, comes to her brother-in-law’s assistance and 
secures for him the appointment of the secretaryship at the hands of Str Reginald Delamere, 
chief of the Home Office. Sr Reginald (Mr. Arthur Bourchier) is an irrepressible flirt, and 
his little comedy with the widow, which takes place in the second act, is most amusing. 
Two very interesting characters are Crabde (W. Blakely) and Macpherson (Mark Kinghorne), 
while the part of the befriended clerk, Frederick Martindale, is excellently played by W. G. 
Elliott. Miss Irene Van Brough as Dudcie Martindale divides the honors with her sister. 
Both Mr. Bourchier and his wife are well known in this country, and their appearance in 
‘* The Chili Widow,” ‘* The Queen’s Proctor,” and the other interesting plays of their reper- 
toire will unquestionably meet with approval and success in America. Mr. Bourchier plays 
nothing better than Sir Reginald, and he gives to the part just the amount of dash and 
effrontery necessary to captivate the feminine hearts of the audience, and to mightily amuse 
the other sex. His wife is better known as Violet Van Brough. She plays with a finish and 
delicacy that are admirable. The company, collectively, is a strong one and its excellence 
illustrates the fact that English managers now realize the folly of sending poor companies to 
America, as used to be their custom. The reception of a mediocre English company in this 
country is very chilly indeed, but a smooth and well-rounded cast, such as Mr Bourchier sup- 
plies with his plays always meets with warmest approval. 

















HE formal 
opening of 

the new 
Library of Con- 
gress in Wash- 
ington, early in 
the coming year, 
will reveal to the 
American people 
a grand architec- 
tural and artistic 
work, which will 
long stand as a 
monument to 
Literature. 

The building 
has cost six mil- 
lions of dollars 
and may be considered an esthetic as well 
as a practical triumph of American skill. 

The color decoration of the interior is a 
creditable example of the artistic ability of 
Mr. Elmer E. Garnsey, who for twenty 
months has been in control of this branch 
of the work, with the codperation of a 
staff of fifty artists and artisans. Mr. 
Garnsey has long been a student of color 
decoration as applied to architecture, and 
though but thirty-four years of age, may be 
reckoned among those mural painters 
who are laying the foundations for a higher 
standard of artistic expression in our public 
buildings. 

At the Columbian Exposition in Chicago 
he decorated the Electricity and New York 
State buildings, the Music Hall, the Gal- 
leries of Fine Arts, and the domes of the 
corner pavilions of the Manufacturers and 
Liberal Arts building. He was engaged 
on this work over a year, and the following 
year superintended the color scheme of the 
interior of the Boston Public Library. 

The decoration of the Carnegie Library 
and Music Hall was then placed under his 
entire charge. He has also decorated 
many smaller buildings, public libraries at 
Naugatuck, Conn., and Hopkinton, Mass., 
the Walker Art Gallery at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Maine, and several banking-rooms in 
New York and elsewhere. 

A tour in Europe afforded him oppor- 
tunities for the study of antique art, the 
tich color and ornament of Pompeian 
houses appealing especially to him. 

From this, the earlier stage of Roman 
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art to the Parisian school of to-day is a far 
cry, but the transitions which time and race 
have worked in men’s minds may be 
directly traced in their artistic expression. 

Mr. Garnsey contemplates a trip to 
Greece and Sicily in the near future, where 
he hopes to study a still earlier develop- 
ment of art. 

* * + 


Next March will see installed in Wash- 
ington as the first ladies in the land two 
representative and charming’ American - 
women. Mrs. William McKinley and Mrs. 
Garret A. Hobart. As the next Presi- 
dent’s wife has been for several years an 
invalid, it is safe to assume that social 
leadership at the Capitol will devolve on 
Mrs. Hobart. This position will come 
naturally to the Vice-President’s wife, as 
she has long been a prominent mover in 
the upper circles of Paterson society. 
Gifted with easy tact, grace and polish, as 
well as exquisite taste in dress, Mrs. 
Hobart will be an immediate favorite with 
Washington society. Her charming cour- 
tesy has already won her hosts of friends, 
but despite her wide social popularity, her 
tastes are domestic and she is devoted to 








MRS. GARRET A. HOBART. 
Photo. by Davis & Sanford, 
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her husband and 
family, their 
home life being 
idyllic. The ac- 
companying pic- 
ture of Mrs. 
Hobart is a fine 
likeness, and is 
from her latest 
photograph by 
Davis and San- 
ford, of New 
York City. 


* + * 
For many 
years, Thomas 





THOMAS B, REED. 


Copyright 1894 by Chickering. B. : Reed, of 
Maine, has been 


very prominent in politics. He is, and 
always has been, an ardent and con- 
sistent Republican. In this respect he 
differs greatly from many of his col- 
leagues, who have been will- 
ing to sink partisanship in 
legislation which seemed 
beneficial for the country at 
large. Mr. Reed is a shrewd 
politician, a deep thinker, and 
a ready speaker; and, un- 
questionably, he is one of the 
best parliamentarians in 
Washington; indeed, he has 
won a reputation for the 
manner in which he _ has 
handled the House during the 
several times he has acted in 
the capacity of Speaker. 
During the first term as 
Speaker, he gained the title 
of “Czar,” owing to his rather 
arbitrary methods of ruling, 
and insisting that his rulings 
stand. Fortunately for him, the majority 
of the House at this time were of the same 
political faith and rather enjoyed upholding 
him in his rulings, working on the principle 
that anything was fair which would cause 
discomfiture to the enemy. 

The last election brought Mr. Reed 
prominently before the people as a “‘presi- 
dential possibility;” but Mr. Reed seems to 
be as unfortunate in gaining the coveted 
honor as many other Americans foremost 
among our statesmen. After the election 
of Major McKinley, Mr. Reed was again 
talked of as a probable member of the 
Cabinet. No one questions Mr. Reed’s 
ability, but wise politicians know that he 
and Mr. McKinley would not be in har- 
mony; and, naturally, so astute a politician 
as Mr. Reed prefers the power which he 
will hold as Speaker rather than to be prac- 
tically a nonentity in the Cabinet. Person- 
ally, Mr. Reed is a most delightful man, 
pleasing in manner and conversation, and 
though a most implacable foe in politics, 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT. 


He has by 
no means given up his presidential aspira- 
tions, and being in the prime of life he may 
yet realize his ambition. 


he is known as “a fair fighter.” 


* * * 


Richard Croker has recently returned 
from his residence abroad, and it is said 
that he will once'more resume—so far as 
possible under the present municipal cir- 
cumstances—his old position in New York 
politics. In his younger days, Croker was 
a poor man, but through advantageous 
political connections was enabled to amass 
a fortune, amounting probably to several 
million dollars. When he went abroad 
about a year ago he took with him a stable 
of racehorses said to have cost $250,000. 
During this extended stay he maintained an 
expensive establishment, entertained 
lavishly, and appeared to have unlimited 
resources. It is barely. possible that this 
exchequer which has been 
has obliged him to return to 
America to replenish the 
exchequer which has been 
so often and well filled by his 
political adherents. 


* * * 


Among the younger mem- 
bers of the Senate, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachu- 
setts, is very prominent. He 
represented his District in the 
House for some time, and 
some -two years ago was 
elected ,to the Senate where, 
contrary to all precedent, he 
at once started to make him- 
self and his opinions felt. 
He is of good Massachusetts stock, thor- 
oughly educated, and-has had a good train- 
ing aS a newspaper man, which has given 
him the power to think quickly and speak 
forcibly. He is 
not a favorite 
among his Dem- 
ocratic col- 
leagues because 
of his. disposi- 
tion to seek out 
the vulnerable 
spots in his 
enemies and to 
touch them with 
no gentle hand. 
Senator Lodge is 
an ardent Re- 
publican in poli- 
tics, and is will- 
ing to further al- 
most any meas- 
ure advocated by 
his party. 
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THE MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY. 


AW and medicine are conserva- 
tive sciences. Each has a mem- 
orable history, each a powerful 

following of talented men, and of late 
years in this country, of talented 
women and each possesses a certain 
esprit du corps, which is the surest 
mark of vitality and force. 

The two are intimately united. 
The lawyer is compelled to call upon 
the physician, and the surgeon time 
and again is obliged to consult his 
solicitor. Such problems as_ the 
value of a life-estate, a person’s ex- 
pectation of living, the culpability or 
criminality of a monomaniac, the 
ascertainment of physical injuries in 
civil and criminal cases, testamentary 
capacity and hundreds of other prob- 
lems are about as much legal as they 
are medical. All great lawyers have 
an excellent acquaintanceship with 
medical science and all great doctors 
are more or less versed in the lore of 
Blackstone. When works are writ- 
ten upon the field covered by the two 
great professions such masterpieces 
result as the great work of Chitty on, 
Medical-Jurisprudence and the mod- 
ern if not greater one of Wharton 
and Stille. 

To develop this field and to bring it 
down to the present moment, to give 
the lawyer and the physician an edu- 
cation, each, in the science of the 
other and to bring about closer rela- 
tions between the two great follow- 
ings were the objects which inspired 
broad-minded men in various lands 
to establish medico-legal societies. 
They have taken different forms ac- 
cording to the men engaged in the 
movement or the place in which it 
occurred. Sometimes it is a regular 
club with social features, at others it 
is a learned society meeting at stated 
intervals which listens to papers and 
discusses questions. Sometimes it 
takes the form of a legal club which 
admits physicians to membership and 
again a medical society which admits 
lawyers to its ranks. 


This movement has been produc- 
tive of great good. Outside of the 
intellectual advantages conferred 
upon those taking part in such organ- 
izations, it has been of great general 
value to the community. The adop- 
tion by the State of new ideas, reme- 
dies, methods and processes discov- 
ered or created by physicians has 
usually been brought about by the 
lawyer, and on the other hand the 
technical skill, the experimental 
knowledge and the expert testimony 
required by the bar has been freely 
given by the faculty. 

Largely in this way have been 
made possible such comparatively 
new institutions as compulsory vac- 
cination, the increased powers of 
Boards of Health, women’s prisons, 
reformatories for these who are not 
organically criminal in their tenden- 
cies, State asylums for the criminal 
insane, the State inspection of food, 
the ‘governmental supervision of the 
cattle and meat trade, and the ap- 
pointment of State chemists, bacteri- 
ologists and biologists. 

One of the leading organizations in 
this field is the Medico-Legal Society 
of New York. While the term would 
indicate a merely local Association 
the society is really a national affair. 
Its headquarters are in New York 
and its officers and members are 
drawn from every State of the Union, 
from Canada and even from foreign 
countries. Its growth from a small 
group of studious men to a great 
body of active men and women is a 
good commentary upon the progress 
of the present time and is strong evi- 
dence of the efficient work done by 
the society since it began its career. 

It is nearly thirty years ago that 
the Medico-Legal Society was estab- 
lished. The preliminary meeting 
took place on June 4th, 1867, and 
the certificate of incorporation was 
filed on June 20th, 1868. Dr. 
Wooster Beach was the first to oc- 
cupy the chair, and Dr. T. C. Finnell 
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HON. CLARK BELL, OF NEW YORK, 4 


the first president, was elected in 
October, 1867. Dr. Finnell was suc- 
ceeded by the Honorable Jacob F. 
Miller and he in turn in 1870 by Dr. 
Stephen Rogers. Up to the admin- 
istration of Dr. Rogers, the Society 
had grown but little. 

While its members had an inter- 
est in the proceedings yet they took 
no apparent trouble to increase the 
membership or extend the influence 
of their organization. With the ad- 
vent of Dr. Rogers to the chair a 
different order of things soon started 


into being. The meetings became 
more interesting, distinguished mem- 
bers of the bar and the medical 
faculty were induced to speak at the 
meetings, the more valuable papers 
were published in part in the daily 
press and every measure was taken 
which would tend to increase the 
usefulness of the society. Members 
soon began to flock in, many of 
whom became if possible more ener- 
getic and enthusiastic than even Dr. 
Rogers. 

Among these was the Hon. Clark 
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Bell of New York, a prominent jurist 
and scholar. He saw the utility of 
the club and worked hard to make its 
meetings an attraction to all think- 
ing, well-educated people. So nu- 
merous and powerful were his efforts 
that he soon became a member of the 
executive committee and in 1872 
succeeded Dr. Rogers as president. 
Mr. Bell occupied the chair for three 
years and when he retired he had the 
pleasure of seeing the membership 
up beyond the four hundred mark. 
Professor Frank H. Hamilton suc- 
ceeded Mr. Bell in 1875 and served 
two terms. Hon. George H. Yeaman 
was his successor in 1877 and also 
served two terms. Dr. Charles 
Wood followed Mr. Yeamans in 1879 
and Mr. Clark Bell was again re- 
elected president and served three 
terms. He was followed by Pro- 
fessor R. O. 

Doremus, who = 

held the chair in ~ 
1885 and Dr. 
Isaac L. Peet in 
1886. In 1887 
Mr. Bell was 
again called to 
the presidency of 
theclub. In 
1891 he was fol- 
lowed by Judge 
H. M. Somer- 
ville who was 
followed in turn 
by Mr. Bell and 
he by the present 


incumbent Dr. 
S. B. McLeod of 
New York. 


The Board of 
officers is a very 
strong one and 
consists of a first 
vice-president, 
the Hon. Erastus 
Ransom, ex-Sur- 
rogate of New 
York and Albert 
Bach second vice-president. There 
are eighty-six vice-presidents repre- 


senting all the States and terri- 





tories of the Union, and Austria, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, China, Cuba, Denmark, 
England, Ecuador, France, Germany, 
Guatemala, Holland, Hungary, Ire- 
land, Italy, Japan, Manitoba, Mex- 
ico, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, 
New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Norway, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Peru, 
Portugal, Quebec, Russia, Saxony, 
Scotland, Servia, Sicily, Silesia, Spain, 
Sweden and Switzerland, each and 
all of these geographical and political 
divisions having members in the gen- 
eral organization. 

The secretary is Mr. Bell, the cor- 
responding secretary is Morris 
Ellinger of New York and the assist- 
ant secretary, Mrs. Caroline J. Taylor 
of Connecticut. The curator is Dr. 
B. F. Downs of Bridgeport, Conn.; 
the toxicologist, Prof. W. V. McVey 
of Boston. The commission is com- 
posed of three 
legal members, 
Hon. John M. 
Thurston of 
Nebraska, Hon. 
Clark Bell of 
New York, and 
Judge J. F. Dil- 
lon of New York 
and three medi- 
cal men. Dr. 
Nicholas Senn of 
Chicago, IIl, 
Victor ihe 
Vaughn, M. D., 
of Michigan and 
Dr. W. W. God- 
ding of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Among the 
prominent men 
belonging to the 
society and more 
especially hold- 
ing important 
positions within 
its ranks are Dr. 
William B. 
Fletcher of 
Indianapolis; Judge A. L. Palmer 
of New Brunswick; Dr. C. K. Cole 
of Helena, Montana; Dr. G. B, 


JUDGE W. H. FRANCIS, OF MONTANA. 
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DR. FERDINAND C. VALENTINE, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Miller of Philadelphia; Dr. Charles 
H. Hughes of St. Louis, Missouri; 
Dr. G. P. Conn of Concord, N. H.; 
Dr. L. D. Mason of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Dr. R. Harvey Reed of Mansfield, 
Ohio; Dr. W. F. Drewry of Peters- 
burg, Va.; Judge W. H. Francis of 
Montana; Dr. C. X. Sudduth of 
Chicago, Ill.; Dr. Milton Brown of 
Garden City, Kansas; Dr. H. C. 
Dunavant, Osceola, Arkansas; Dr. 
Selden H. Talcott of New York; 
Judge I. C. Grubb of Wilmington, 
Del.; Dr. Ferdinand C. Valentine of 
New York; Dr. H. E. Turner of 
Newport, R. I. Among the distin- 
guished women are M. Louise 
Thomas, ex-president of “Sorosis”; 
Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, Dr. Harriett 
C. Keatinge, Mrs. Caroline C. Taylor, 
Dr. Sophie MacClelland, Mrs. Ida 
Trafford Bell, Mrs. J. F. Miller, 
N. Y., Dr. Fanny W. Oakey, Miss 
Ellen Miles, Florence H. Dangerfield 
Potter, LL. B., Rosalie Loew, LL. B.; 
Mrs. Mary R. Downes of Danbury, 
aang Mr. I. N. Quinby, Jersey 
City, N. J.; Dr. Mary A. Brinkerhoff, 
Brewster, N. Y.; Mrs. A. B. Stryker 


of Great Bend, Kansas, and Mrs. 
A. H. Daly, N. Y. 

The Society is strongly represented 
in the army, navy and other public 
departments. Several hundred sur- 
geons in the U. S. Service and even 
a larger number attached to Boards 
of Health hospitals and asylums are 
upon the books. Surgeon General 
Hammond set the example many 
years ago and he has been followed 
by the younger men in that honor- 
able department up to the present 
date. 

Of lawyers the courts strange to 
say have supplied many more judges 
than barristers in proportion to the 
entire number of each. The United 
States Supreme Court and the Su- 
preme Court or Court of Appeals in 
nearly every State in the Union have 
one or more members in the Medico- 
Legal Society. The roll book indi- 
cates the changes which are taking 
place in social, industrial and pro- 
fessional fields) When the Society 
was formed there were no women 
lawyers in the country, very few 
women doctors and scarcely any 
women scientists. There has been a 
profound increase in this respect, and 
the number of the sex in the careers 
named may be counted by hundreds.- 
This is well shown in the membership 
where among the more recent addi- 
tions may be found the names of 
women who are successful in medi- 
cine, law, bacteriology, pedagogy 
and general science. 

In the Psychologic section there 
are some sixty women who are mak- 
ing a study of mental psychical phe- 
nomena. The work of the Society is 
carried on with great smoothness and 
thoroughness. 

Those who desire to labor are 
assigned to the section in which they 
are interested or for which they have 
the greatest predilection. The 
courses of study are numerous and 
include psychics, railway surgery, the 
writing and publication of special 
articles, illustrating, or throwing 
light upon the problems of medi- 
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cal jurisprudence and medico-legal 
surgery. 

Another feature is the accumula- 
tion of material for the great Medico- 
Legal congresses held in this coun- 
try and abroad. Last year the So- 
ciety conducted one in New York 
City with great success, and upon 
the programmes brought forward 
some of the ablest and most brilliant 


coincidence was brought out upon 
the day that was the anniversary of 
the discovery of vaccination by Dr. 
Jenner. The debate raised all the 
old points which were used pro and 
con by the last generation and also 
elicited much novel matter in regard 
to present systems and those which 
have progressed so far in the experi- 
mental stage that will undoubtedly 
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thinkers and writers of the present 
time. The Society also sends dele- 
gates to the European Congresses 
and conducts a special publication 
known as the Medico-Legal Journal. 

Much of its work is exceedingly 
timely and valuable. One of their 
late discussions was upon compulsory 
vaccination. No less than twenty 
physicians, bacteriologists and biolo- 
gists contributed papers or delivered 
addresses. The session by a happy 


be adopted by the profession and 
probably by the governments of civ- 
ilized countries. Heretofore medical 
science has inoculated for the small- 
pox and no other disease. In the 
past five years it has begun to inocu- 
late on a small scale against that 
most dreadful of all complaints, 
hydrophobia. ° 

Dr. Koch’s discovery has proved 
to be a perfect remedy in regard to 
lupus and many forms of external 
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consumption, but is a failure rather 
than a success as to phthisis. Dr. 
Edson inoculates with a modified 
form of phenol or carbolic acid for 
pulmonary consumption, tubercu- 
losis and other complaints. In India 
Dr. Haffkin inoculates for the chol- 
era, and in China a French physician 
is inoculating for the Black Plague. 

If inoculation does produce evils it 
looks very much as if the latter were 
to be multiplied many times over. 
The discussion was of value, however, 
in treating this very point. It 
showed how the serum or other fluid 
employed for injection into the sys- 
tem could be kept perfectly pure and 
free from all disease germs and it also 
showed that nearly every case of 
inoculation where evil results had fol- 
lowed there had been grave careless- 
ness so that the inoculating medium 
must have contained the seeds or 
spores from which the evil resulted. 

It was admitted, however, that 
there were many mysteries in the 
matter and that frequently the human 
system resented inoculation almost 
as much as it did the progress of any 
malady. They brought out many 
curious facts. One was the large 
number of people throughout the 
world who were opposed to vaccina- 
tion under any circumstances and a 


second class who are opposed to 
compulsory vaccination because it is 
an infringement of the rights and lib- 
erties of the individual. Equally 
curious was the change in public 
opinion. Not so long ago the intelli- 
gent classes were very enthusiastic in 
their support of vaccination and the 
opposition came almost entirely from 
the very poor, the superstitious and 
the ignorant. At the present time 
the last class mentioned is only too 
glad to avail itself of the free vaccina- 
tion afforded by the Board of Health 
and by many dispensaries and the 
chief opposition comes from intelli- 
gent people who at one time held 
views diametrically opposite.. It was 
clear, however, to one listening to the 
discussion, that inoculation in gen- 
eral was on the increase and was 
bound to increase, but that on the 
other hand it was necessary to guard 
against danger by much greater care 
and precaution and possibly by strict 
legislation upon the subject. The 
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discussion itself | ial 
was an educa- | e, 
tion to all of the 
members and 
served to collate 
the newest ideas 
and the latest re- 
searches of the 
great masters of 
medical science 
at home = and 
abroad. 

Another  dis- 
cussion which 
drew a large at- 
tendance of 
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date, and have 
been of great 
aid to both the 
bar and the fac- 
ulty in many 
prominent litiga- 
tions in the past 
four years. They 
show that in the 
Maybrick case 
there was no 
conclusive _ testi- 
mony against the 
unfortunate Mrs. 
Maybrick and 
that what testi- 


members and mony was ad- 
proved extremely duced tended to 
enjoyable was demonstrate her 
upon hypnotism. innocence of the 
Nearly every charge upon 
one of the speak- which she was 
ers has given the convicted. They 
subject much also brought up 
study and had feet at E the fact which 
experimented yp cyartes H. HUGHES, OF MIssourr, WaS afterwards 
each in his or utilized by that 
her own way. ‘Their experiences great American lawyer Charles R. 
and conclusions made an interest- Brooke, Esq., that clam chowder 


ing story and at times a startling 
one. The good side of hypnotism 
was shown with great care. Its em- 
ployment in cases where surgical 
operations were involved, where 
people were suffering from insomnia 
or nervousness, where headaches, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago and 
general malaise were the enemies to 
encounter was described and recom- 
mended in high terms. On the other 
hand its use by ignorant, unscrupu- 
lous and immoral persons was greatly 
deplored and condemned. Some of 
the speakers told stories of their own 
experiments and others quoted from 
the records of Denmark, Switzerland, 
Austria and Hungary to show what 
evil consequences had often resulted 
from the improper use or application 
of hypnotic methods. Its power as a 
positive agent was denied but its 
negative power was freely admitted. 

The discussions upon toxicology 
have brought that science down to 


when improperly prepared and even 
when properly prepared frequently 
contains ptomaines of a very poison- 
ous character. All of them superin- 
duce sickness and many produce 
ailments whose symptoms closely re- 
semble those of poisoning by power- 
ful mineral and metallic poisons. 

To the lawyer and the physician, 
the Society is an invaluable friend 
and aid. To the private citizen, to 
the legislator and to the property 
owner it is a wonderful boon. It en- 
ables them to secure the fruit of the 
action of a thousand scientific ex- 
plorers or scholars and so saves them 
months of the hardest kind of labor. 

As a connecting link between the 
two great professions, the Medico- 
Legal Society holds a place, which 
will long endure and which will al- 
ways be regarded with respect and 
esteem by every lover of science or 
of true progress. 

Margherita Arlina Hamm. 








i. 
E first met under rather 
discreditable circumstances. 


Jenkins and I were in a well- 
known down-town hotel playing a 
very quiet game of billiards, so quiet 
in fact that Jenkins, who was a New 
York newspaper man, openly alleged 
that it was slow, and expressed a wish 
that something diverting would turn 
up. It was then that we became 
conscious of a spectator to our game, 
a tall, handsome old gentleman with 
a fine Roman nose and a generous 
white beard. That was our first 
visual impression of the Colonel. 

I have said that our initial meeting 
was under rather discreditable cir- 
cumstances. That was the fault of 
Jenkins in whom the predilection for 
a good time was ever urgent. We 
could see that the Colonel had been 
imbibing a little too freely at the bar, 
and Jenkins seized upon this discov- 
ery which came to him in the glow of 
an inspiration. He forthwith pro- 
ceeded to sound the deeps of the 
Colonel’s nature for the latent possi- 
bilities of a good time. 

“Southern Colonel,” he said to me 
sotto voce, as he leaned over to make 
a shot. He made the shot, which 
was a difficult one, and counted, 
thereby eliciting the approbation of 
our interested on-looker. 

“That was a good shot, young 
man,” spoke the old gentleman in the 
charming accents of the Virginian. 

“Wasn’t it?” said Jenkins, looking 
up and staring hard at the speaker for 
the matter of five seconds; then he 
stepped over and extended his hand. 
“Colonel Carter, if I’m not mistaken,” 
he said. 

Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s delightful 
book was just then being widely read, 
and Jenkins with his natural impu- 
dence acted on the theory that he had 
fallen on the original of the inimitable 
Colonel from Cartersville. 





THE COLONEL’S 





DAUGHTER. 


I waited with some curiosity to see 
how the old gentleman would take 
this presumption, and was rather sur- 
prised when he replied: “I am 
Colonel Carter, suh, of Cartersville, 
and I am honahed to make yo’ ac- 
quaintance, suh.” 

Jenkins himself seemed a little dis- 
concerted at the success of his idea; 
but he shook hands laughingly with 
the Colonel, and said: “Glad to meet 
you, Colonel. My name is Jenkins, 
of New York, in the literary line, 
and I’m doing a book that will lay 
‘Carter of Cartersville’ out cold.” 

I was glad that Jenkins was truth- 
ful in respect to his identity; for I 
feared that he was going to plagiarize 
the personality of the author of 
“Colonel Carter,” and stood rather 
aghast at the consequences—for I 
knew Jenkins’s proclivities. 

“What are you going to have, Mr. 
Jenkins?” was the immediate invita- 
tion, quite characteristic of the hos- 
pitable house of Carter. Jenkins 
named his refreshment, and then in- 
troduced me as the literary editor of 
the Post-Telegraph of this city. I 
was only a reporter on a morning 
paper, but Jenkins felt the need of 
distinguished associates and magni- 
fied me to the Colonel accordingly. 

I took a cigar on being asked to 
participate by the Colonel, who in 
observance of a time-honored super- 
stition of the Virginia aristocracy, 
adhered rigidly to straight liquor. 

“Yo’ good health, suh,” he said, 
touching glasses with Jenkins and 
bowing after the most approved and 
polished manner of the old school. 
They drank, and I lit my cigar and 
made a carom. ; 

“T am proud to meet a gentleman 
in the literary line, a man of lettahs, 
suh. I have a daughtah whom I am 
training with a view to establishing 
her in that lucrative and delightful 
pursuit. I predict that she will write 
the great American novel, which, 
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since the decease of the illustrious 
Hawthorne, has lain dormant in the 
mind yet unborn of a child of the 
coming generation. My daughtah, 
suh, will be the creator of that 
masterpiece of cis-Atlantic fiction, 
and it is eminently fitting that she 
should come from the Old Dominion, 
suh.” 

The marker who had brought the 
drinks stood with the empty glasses 
on the tray, respectfully waiting until 
the Colonel should make his period. 
He now proffered a quiet observation 
to that gentleman. 

“O yes, of co’se,” said the Colonel 
hurriedly, feeling in his pockets one 
after another. “I declare—I really 
—I must—Mr. Jenkins, would you 
mind—a great favor—an obligation, 
suh, my eternal gratitude——” 

He looked appealingly at Jenkins, 
who like the very good fellow he was 
paid the account and said: “Now, 
Colonel, what are you going to have?” 

“You overwhelm me, Mr. Jenkins, 
you literally floor me, suh. Boy, you 
may bring me the same.” 

The marker departed with a smile, 
and Jenkins winked at me gleefully as 
if to impart that his good time was 
indeed come and he was enjoying it 
in its fulness. They drank each 
other’s health again, and the Colonel 
pursued. 

“The Old Dominion, suh, has pro- 
duced presidents, and soldiers, and 
statesmen, men distinguished in the 
councils of this great nation, and 
men eminent on the field of battle; 
but she has never given birth to one 
who shines preéminent in lettahs, and 
now it is a daughtah that shall claim 
that proud distinction—a daughtah 
of old Vuhginia—God bless her!” 

Jenkins had the balls “nursed” in 
a corner and was running up a string, 
while I was dividing my attention be- 
tween the softly-clicking ivories and 
the gestures of the speaker. The 
Colonel was very delightful even if he 
was florid, and I believed we had 
fallen in with something unique. 
The players at the other tables 


glanced our way now and then, at- 
tracted by the Colonel’s voice which 
had taken a higher pitch since his last 
potation. Jenkins missed and it 
came my turn to play. 

“As you were saying, Colonel, Vir- 
ginia is a great State,” said Jenkins, 
stepping over to the Colonel, .and 
chalking his cue. “The industries 
are a little backward down there, and 
agriculture is not as flourishing as 
with us, but she’s a great State. 
She’s got a future. I’ve been down 
there.” 

“A futuah, suh!” rejoined the 
Colonel with a little asperity. “A 
futuah! I don’t know anything 
about a futuah, but she has a past, a 
glorious past. Allowing for the 
difference of time and civilization, 
she has a past like Rome, a truly 
Roman antiquity, suh. She has sent 
forth her legions to wah—and if in 
the late conflict they suffered defeat 
at the hands of the northern hordes 
what is it but history repeating itself? 
The causes were the same: we lived 
in luxury, we had an enslaved popu- 
lace who were not fighters. We de- 
clined, we fell, we bear the yoke. 
Mr. Jenkins, what are you going to 
take?” 

This question coming as it did after 
the Colonel’s tacit confession of im- 
pecuniosity, so startled me that I 
missed an easy carom and stared at 
the tall Roman, the reduced member 
of the subjugated patriciate. He 
was very well-dressed, was even be- 
jeweled, but in the currency of the 
commonwealth he was evidently 
lacking. 

Jenkins fell laughingly into the 
humor of the thing, and the marker 
was noisily summoned and . de- 
spatched, the Colonel taking “the 
same.” I trembled for the Colonel, 
for I knew that Jenkins never parted 
with his money unless he was mod- 
erately certain of a return in the 
shape of a good time. Again the 
Colonel clinked his glass against 
Jenkins’s with the easy elegance of 
the ancien regime, and again the 
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marker stood with poised tray, pa- 
tiently expectant. 

“Mr. Jenkins, suh, this meeting 
will mark an epoch in my existence,” 
began the Colonel. “To meet a 
genuine man of lettahs pursuing his 
recreations, resting his prolific brain 
from its creative labor, is second only 
to meeting him in the dust of his 
workshop with the evidences of his 
genius gathered about him 4 

Some loungers were smiling 
broadly, and Jenkins was getting 
slightly red under the Colonel’s ex- 
uberant vein. I didn’t know but the 
Colonel was getting the best of it 
after all—“with his manuscripts wet 
from his mighty pen lying on his 
table, his proofs, his literary Lares 
and Penates——” 

“Colonel, I must beg of you,” in- 
terrupted Jenkins, putting on his 
coat. We had finished the game. 

“But you must allow me, suh, to 
express my delight,” insisted the 
Colonel. “I take it that you do not 
meet with Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville every day, Mr. Jenkins, and I 
am suah “4 

Here the marker, who had been 
admiring the Colonel’s flow of Eng- 
lish, made a diversion by touching 
the Colonel’s arm. 

“Of co’se, boy, to be shuah. I’d 
quite forgotten it.” 

The Colonel began the hurried 
search through his pockets. Jenkins 
saw an opening and extended his 
hand. 

“Well, Colonel Carter, I’m de- 
lighted to have met you, and I hope 
soon to have the pleasure of renew- 
ing the acquaintance. Come and see 
me in New York. Good-night, 
Colonel.” 

The Colonel did not see Jenkins’s 
outstretched hand. He was busy in 
his pockets and his face was visibly 
flushed and worried. Jenkins had 
begun to move away. 

“Mr. Jenkins—suh—” said the 
Colonel, starting after him. Jenkins 
was deaf, and the people in the room 
were laughing at the old gentleman’s 








very manifest predicament. I felt 
that the Colonel’s want of money was 
due purely to an act of thoughtless- 
ness on his part, and that twice he 
had forgotten that he was unprovided 
with it; so I hastened after him and 
pressed a small bill into his hand. 

“Allow me, Colonel, to help you 
out of your difficulty,” I said in a low 
tone. “You can repay me at any 
time. Here’s my card, and I’d be 
glad to have you call on me when- 
ever you’re in the humor.” 

I had taken a great liking to the 
old Roman and was honest in what I 
said. He thanked me profusely, pro- 
testing that he could not avail himself 
of the loan. “Between gentlemen?” 
I hinted, and he was at once calmed 
into acceptance of it. Jenkins, see- 
ing what I had done, at once came 
back to us and began to count out 
some small change. I openly ac- 
cused him of vulgarity and he put 
up his silver. 

“Heah, boy,” said the Colonel, with 
a considerable flourish of the bank- 
note. “And now, gentlemen, what 
are you going to take?” 

Jenkins, like the graceless animal 
he was, did not discourage the 
Colonel’s proposition, although he 
saw as well as I did that the Colonel 
had as much as was safe for a man 
and a gentleman. We drank at the 
bar, and Jenkins was for returning 
the treat, but I took the Colonel by 
the arm and led him out into the air. 

“Colonel, allow me to see you to 
your car,” I said. I escorted him to 
his door. During our ride, which 
was a long one (he lived across the 
river) he dozed gently with his head 
on my shoulder. I unlocked the 
front door for him. 

“You are a gentleman, suh,” he 
said, grasping my hand as we stood 
on his steps. “I want you to meet 
my daughtah, suh.” 

“Not to-night, Colonel,” I pro- 
tested. “It is much too late for a 
call.” 

“No, not to-night—she will be in 
bed. But to-morrow or Sunday I 
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shall hang the latch string out for 
you. We dine en famille.” 

I thanked him and departed, mus- 
ing on my ride back a great deal on 
the Colonel’s daughter. 


II. 


The next day I thought more 
about her. What was she like? I 
made mental pictures of her. She 
was tall, dark and languid. She had 
black hair and very dark eyes which 
slumbered under long lashes. She 
had certain charming affectations of 
speech and dress as became her in 
her character of the coming littera- 
trice: in speech, too, she would have 
that delicious quality of softness, of 
richness, of subdued vehemence 
common to our Virginians. In age 
she would be about twenty, for the 
Colonel was near sixty as I com- 
puted. 

When I went down to the paper in 
the afternoon I was quite enthusiastic 
about her. Jenkins dawned on me 
after a while. He had stumbled up 
the stairs to invite me out to meet 
some friends. He began by abusing 
the elevator, which was broken, and 
when he found that I agreed with 
him he asked me further of the 
Colonel. 

“You saw him home. Does he 
live in a garret without fire?” 

“On the contrary he lives in a very 
respectable mansion on Maple avenue 
over the river,” I replied. 

Jenkins waited, manifestly disap- 
pointed. “He has invited me to call 
on him,” I observed carelessly. 

“The deuce he has!” said Jenkins. 

“He wants me to meet his 
daughter,” I added, blowing smoke 
rings from my pipe. 

“The authoress of the great Amer- 
ican novel? But I don’t believe 
you,” said Jenkins. “Or if he did 
say so it was when he was irrespon- 
sible and saw you in a false light. It 
was my fault for introducing you as 
a man of parts. You'll not appreci- 
ate her. You're not literary.” 


Jenkins was jealous. He really 
did make literary pretensions; he 
carried proofs around with him; and 
he had a letter from his publisher in 
his pocket which said fulsome, egre- 
gious things about a book—a fear- 
fully plagiarized affair—which this 
publisher had in press with Jenkins’s 
name on the title-page. Jenkins was 
very proud of that letter and pro- 
duced it on all manner of irrelevant 
occasions, or alluded to it mysteri- 
ously, vulgarly representing himself 
as a man with a written passport to 
the domain of authorship. 

“Did he extend the invitation to 
me?” he asked presently. 

“How could he, after your vulgari- 
ties and coarseness and general in- 
decent behavior of last night? I 
dine with him Sunday.” 

“All the same I don’t believe you,” 
said Jenkins. 

Just then a letter was tossed to me. 
I opened it and read: 


My Dear Sir: Fearing that you might 
think that my request of your presence to 
dinner on Sunday next was made when 
Cesar was out of himself, I venture to urge 
the invitation on you again in writing. You 
must not fail us. We dine early. 

I believe there is a bottle of Madeira from 
the ancestral Virginia cellars. 

“er me the honor of subscribing my- 
self. 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 

Cor. “CARTER.” 


I handed it to Jenkins with the re- 
mark, “Do you believe now?” 


On Sunday I presented myself in a 
slight fall of snow at the Colonel’s 
front door. The Colonel met me 
with his fine patrician presence in a 
charming drawing-room. 

“Mr. Ferris, pray sit down,” he 
said, wheeling a comfortable chair 
near the grate fire for me. “It was 
very good in you to come. And now 
while it is fresh with me let me ex- 
plain my conduct of the other even- 
ing.” 

“My dear Colonel,” I said, holding 
up my hand in deprecation. 

“Allow me to conclude,” he went 
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on smilingly. “It was a deportment 
unbecoming in a man of gray hairs. 
I had met many old friends from the 
South at the Continental and had seen 
them to the train. You can under- 
stand when a meeting of old, battle- 
scarred comrades takes place that the 
burden of years is suddenly lightened 
and the memories of youth are likely 
to be revived. It is a common cus- 
tom at such reunions for the veterans 
to warm the cockles about their 
hearts with the potent spirit of old 
rye, and I am not better than my 
fellows nor wiser than you young- 
sters. I hope I did not cause Mr. 
Jenkins any embarrassment—I am 
not as a usual thing without change 
in my pocket. It never occurred to 
me that I was destitute when I met 
you.” 

“I must apologize for my friend 
Jenkins,” I said. “He is a good 
fellow, but he has some sad notions 
about things and occasionally over- 
steps the bounds of strict decorum. 
He feels keenly that he must have 
fallen under your displeasure, and 





begs me to e 
“Mr. Jenkins?” interrupted the 
Colonel. “He feels that he has in- 


curred my ill-feeling? How very ab- 
surd, suh! Why didn’t you bring 
him with you?” 

“Without an invitation, Colonel? 
Wouldn’t it have been rather an 
unwarranted. “g 

“A Vuhginian’s house is open at 
all times to his friends and his friends’ 





friends,” interrupted the Colonel 
again. “Deah me, deah me! I 
must write to Mr. Jenkins. I must 


insist on his calling and breaking 
bread with me. You must give me 
his address.” 

“He goes back to New York this 
afternoon,” I said. “I will write and 
tell him of your magnanimity.” 

“Magnanimity? No, suh. Com- 
mon justice, suh. The most conven- 
tional hospitality, Mr. Ferris. Why, 
suh, the gentleman has drunk with 
me!” 

At this most conclusive acknowl- 


edgment of a Southerner’s recogni- 
tion of social parity I bowed and 
laughed, and suggested that the 
Colonel was delightfully housed in a 
charming locality. 

“Yes. The place belonged to my 
wife, who was a native of this citv. 
On her death—she has been dead «ix 
years, Mr. Ferris—we moved up iere 
from Vuhginia. I could not tolerate 
the blankness of the Vuhginia home- 
stead after her decease. Were it not 
for my daughtah, Mr. Ferris, I 
should be the loneliest man living.” 

“She must be a great comfort to 
you, Colonel,” I observed feelingly. 

“She is, she is,” said the Colonel, 
bending over to poke the fire. 

He was silent, and readily falling 
in with his meditative vein, aided 
therein by the softly sputtering 
bituminous fire and the quiet descent 
of snow in the gray afternoon, I 
remained silent also. When the 
Colonel looked up there was a slight 
moisture in his fine eyes. 

“I predict a great career for my 
daughtah, Mr. Ferris. Her mother 
had literary gifts of a high order. 
She left considerable unpublished 
manuscript, and I am editing her 
literary remains. They are in the 
hands of a publisher now. By the 
way, Mr. Ferris, allow me to correct 
a misapprehension; I am not Colonel 
Carter but Colonel Claytor. I 
humored Mr. Jenkins’s ingenious 
conceit the other evening. He has 
an active sense of humor. His book 
ought to meet with popularity. As I 
was saying, my daughtah—but I 
wonder where she can be?” He rose 
and started for the door. A noise of 
very light footsteps descending the 
stairs came to me. 

“Ah! heah she comes!” he ejacu- 
lated, his whole face lighting up with 
fond paternal expectancy. I caught 
his air and fixed my eyes on the door- 
way. The portiere was thrust timidly 
aside. “Bessie, my child, this is Mr. 
Ferris. Mr. Ferris, my daughtah,” 
said the Colonel in the proudest ac- 
cents I ever heard a man utter. 
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I rose and looked over something 
I saw in the doorway half concealed 
by the drooping curtains; but I saw 
nothing beyond and bowed low to 
what I saw there. 

The Colonel’s daughter, the com- 
ing American authoress, the suc- 


cessor of Hawthorne, she, before 
whose triumphant genius “The 
Scarlet Letter” will wane to a pallid 
literary effigy, was a smiling, blue- 
eyed, sunny-haired little creature of 
seven years old. 
I loved her at sight. 
I, S. Park. 





FIDELITAS! 


NE eve the willows whispered low, 
The moon was bright and from 
The waters’ edge, where lilies grow, 
Came, sweet and low, the hum 
Of fireflies with their candles bright 
Lighting the lovely night. 


You whispered, bending low your head, 
“Tell me you love me, dear,” 
And I gazed fondly back and said, 
In accents low and clear, 
“Ah, love, my heart one motto has 
To thee, Fidelitas!” 


Since then have passed long weary years 
Your life and mine between: 
My eyes, dear Heart, grow dim with tears, 
Your face no more is seen. 
Yet my sad heart to thee still clings, 
“Fidelitas!” it sings. 


O dear, dead love so far away, 
Come now across Life’s sea. 

I pray Heav’n speed the trysting day 
That brings me near to thee. 

But far or near, I still will say 


“Fidelitas” for aye. 


Mary F. Nixon. 
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“HE WOULD UNHITCH HIS TEAM AND 


MAKE A ROSTRUM OF THE WAGON SEAT.” 


(See page gr.) 


CONDUCTING A POLITICAL CAMPAIGN. 


T was stated in a recent newspaper 
publication that the contribution 
from a single individual, in the last 

campaign, amounted to $150,000. 
This was promptly denied by the 
gentleman by whom it was said to 
have been given, but I doubt very 
much whether it would have been 
denied, had the author of the state- 
ment said that the contribution was 
represented by six figures. He left 
a loop-hole for a denial by fixing the 
exact sum. One of the best kept 
secrets of national campaigns is the 
amount of money contributed by dif- 
ferent people. For that reason the 
treasurer of a national committee is 
selected with greater care than any 
other officer, for he must be a man 
who knows how to keep his own 
counsels. After eaeh Presidential 
campaign, the newspapers are filled 
with estimates of the amount ex- 
pended by each national committee, 
but the estimates are purely guess- 


work, and, in nearly every instance, 
overshoot the mark by several hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

It is undoubtedly true that the last 
national campaign required a much 
larger expenditure of money on the 
part of the Republicans than was 
ever spent by any national com- 
mittee. This is not true, however, 
of their opponents, for the fact 
is not concealed that the national 
committee in charge of Mr. Bryan’s 
canvass was unable at any time to 
meet its ordinary expenses, and, prac- 
tically, stopped work on a large scale 
a month before election day. It is 
true of the last campaign, also, that it 
is the only one for many years in 
which either of the committees closed 
its labors with a surplus in its treas- 
ury. The Republicans did this be- 
cause of their resources and the 
businesslike methods with which they 
were handled. Four years ago they 
were $77,000 in debt on election day 
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and three men made themselves re- 
sponsible for the amount, though 
they knew that Cleveland would be 
elected. 

The canvass was, indeed, an edu- 
cational one. It involved the print- 
ing of many millions more of docu- 
ments than had ever been distributed 
before by any national committee. 
The people were roused by the ap- 
peals to their patriotism, and they 
wanted to know for themselves 
just what it all meant. Each 
voter was his own politician, and 
he sought information for his guid- 
ance from every available source. 
The intensity of the contest was 
plainly shown in this determination 
of the people to hear, read and think 
for themselves. In order to meet 
this unusual demand, the calls for 
literature and speakers, on both com- 
mittees, were enormous, and the 
drains on their treasuries kept the 
contribution box going around the 
country at a rapid rate. . The lid was 
always lifted for more. At one time 
the Republican national committee 
had over 2,000 speakers talking 
at least once a day in different 
parts of the country. They kept that 
number of orators on the go through- 
out October, and, in many instances, 
some of them spoke as often as three 
and four times daily. The traveling 
expenses of these men, who are al- 
ways fed and housed in the best pos- 
sible style, were very heavy. 
Their hotel expenses alone cer- 
tainly averaged $8,000 per day, 
while the railroad fare and sal- 
aries footed up not less than 
$25,000 more. This would make 
a total expenditure of $33,000 
per day for thirty days, and, if 
carried out in larger figures, 
would represent an aggregate 
of over $1,000,000 paid for 
speech-making alone in favor of 
the sound money cause. These, 
understand, were national com- 
mittee speakers and not those 
supplied by State or local organ- 
izations. 
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Of course there was more or less 
other expense in connection with 
each of the meetings at which these 
speakers were heard. The cost of 
halls and of tents, torchlight parades, 
music, printing, etc., is borne, in 
every case, by the local city and 
county committees, and if it were pos- 
sible to estimate these expenses it 
would be found that the meetings 
throughout the country at which the 
election of McKinley and Hobart 
was urged, entailed a total expendi- 
ture of ten million dollars. I doubt 
very much whether that sum will 
represent the money paid, in one 
way or another, for public meetings 
urging McKinley’s cause. 

It is not necessary for me to say 
that no such sum as this was 
either raised or expended by Chair- 
man Hanna’s Committee. I do not 
pretend to have any particularly accu- 
rate knowledge of the facts, but, from 
what I have seen and heard around 
political headquarters, I should judge 
that over two million dollars found 
their way, in one manner or another, 
into the coffers of the McKinley Na- 
tional Committee. The effective dis- 
tribution of such a vast sum requires 
unusual executive ability, and all the 
businesslike methods of a banking 
house are applied to it. The com- 
mittee has its auditors and account- 
ants like any business house, and 
every bill is checked by at least two 
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bureau heads before it is 
honored by the treasurer. 

It would seem that a 
contribution of $100,000 
from one individual would 
be an extravagant figure, 
but I know of my own 
knowledge that, in the 
1888 campaign, a single 
individual, who neither 
sought nor would accept 
public office, contributed 
directly $60,000 to the 
national committee, and 
spent $20,000 in other ways 
helpful to the cause of Benjamin 
Harrison. The motive that prompts 
such men is locked in their own 
breasts. Perhaps it is patriotism, 
perhaps it is something else ;—but the 
fact remains that the most liberal 
contributors to the national com- 
mittees of both parties are men who 
never seek preferment or ask for any 
favors whatever. 

A great deal of the money 
comes from corporations, and it 
is given, of course, for legislative 
privileges—either to prevent antag- 
onistic legislation or to enact bene- 
ficial measures. There is no political 
party, not even the Populist, that 
does not raise funds in that way from 
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corporations. Then 

Yj the different trades 
iflég , are canvassed for 
ft funds. Some repre- 
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sentative man in each 
line is interested by 
the committee and he 
calls a meeting of 
those engaged in this 
line who believe with 
him politically. After 
they have been told 
of the necessities the 
“king bee” usually 
offers to be one of ten, twenty or 
fifty, according to his audience, to 
subscribe a given sum each, say $500, 
and so it goes from one line of mer- 
chants to another until every trade 
has been canvassed. All the candi- 
dates for office, as well as all who 
hold office and can be reached, are 
assessed often as high as twenty per 
cent. of their salaries. In one State I 
know that the presidential electors, 
who receive no salary whatever, paid 
$500 each for the honor. When 
money-raising in these ways is thor- 
oughly systematized it does not take 
long to run the receipts up to a high 
figure, but such are the demands 
upon a national committee that, as I 
have already stated, not one of them 
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ever closed its accounts on election 
day without a deficit until Chairman 
Hanna’s Committee did it last No- 
vember. 

The most interesting feature of the 
last campaign, however, was not the 
money spent but the deep concern of 
the people to understand the issue for 
themselves. There never was so 
much discussion of a public question. 
In the cities and towns, every street 
corner was an arena of debate. The 
Bryanites were responsible for this. 
They had no money to hire halls or 
to have an army of traveling orators, 
so they appropriated the street cor- 
ners, and did effective work on them. 
This forced the Republicans to do the 
same and many an oratorical battle 
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was waged between the rivals, while 
just such a crowd as is gathered by 
a street fakir stood rows deep around 
them. The lunch-hour at factories 
and other places where much labor is 
employed was also a harvest time for 
the political stump-speaker. Often 
the employers agree to give the men 
an extra half hour in order to listen 
to the speeches, and they gather at 
one corner of the workshop or in the 
yard outside. 

While I was traveling in the west 
I ran across a Populist campaigner 
making a speech in the smoking car 
of a train, and I learned that he spent 
all of his time traveling and talking 
en route. Not much of the street 
corner campaigning was done in the 
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Eastern cities like New York, as the 
police interfered. On the east side 
of New York City the popular way 
was to hire a truck, put a fife and 
drum at the head of it and a speaker 
on the tail end, and drive slowly 
through the populous districts, stop- 
ping whenever enough people were 
attracted by the fife and drum to 
make up an audience. These cart- 
tail orators never wanted the wagon 
to stop near grocery-stores or other 
places where eggs and vegetables 
could easily be had, for it is no pleas- 
ant job to talk to an audience and at 
the same time keep a sharp lookout 
for flying missiles. Fully two hun- 
dred trucks a night were used in New 
York City in this work the last two 
weeks of the campaign. Congress- 
men John Murray Mitchell, Repub- 
lican, and William Sulzer, Democrat, 















whose districts are on the east side of 
New York, made their entire canvass 
for reelection from the rear end of a 
truck. Both won, too, which shows 
that they knew how to reach the 
people whose votes they were after. 

In the large cities there is seldom 
any difficulty in raising money to hire 
halls and opera houses, and when 
such men as ex-President Harrison 
or Chauncey Depew are to speak the 
audience is a _ representative one. 
Chauncey Depew once spoke to a 
Bowery audience, and it was there 
that a gallery god called him a 
“Peach,” and the name has stuck to 
him—the “Bowery Peach.” 

In the rural districts, particularly 
in the western states, there are no 
halls, and where one is to be had the 
rent money is sometimes missing. 
Whenever possible, the little village 
schoolhouse is used, 
all political parties be- 
ing given access. 
Many a schoolhouse on 
the western prairies 
‘rang with political ap- 
peals all last fall. The 


> tent, however, is be- 


popular for campaign 
purposes. It was used 
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AND A SPEAKER ON THE TAIL END.” 
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“THE TENT, HOWEVER, IS BECOMING MORE AND MORE 


POPULAR FOR CAMPAIGN PURPOSES,” 


ern states in the campaign just 
ended—Congressman Dolliver, of 
Iowa, using one entirely from the 
outset of his canvass. 
move from place to place like a 
country circus, being preceded by an 
advance agent who would post the 
dead-walls with placards saying at 
which cross-roads the tent would be 
pitched. Couriers go from farm to 
farm on the day of the meeting, and 
by the time .all is ready there are a 
hundred or more in the audience, 
some astride of horses from which 
they have just unhooked the plough. 
I have seen as many as three or four 
hundred farmers in procession on 
horseback through the village town 
en route to the speakers’ tent. In 
Kansas, a Populist orator traveled 
his territory in a “prairie-schooner.” 
Whenever he thought it likely that 
he could assemble an audience of 
twenty or thirty he would unhitch his 
team, and make a rostrum of the 
wagon-seat! 






He would © 


In all of these 
ways the last cam- 
paign was remark- 
able, and much 
more picturesque 
and interesting 
than any of recent 
years. The old 
soldiers’ speaking 
tour was of this 
character. Gen- 
erals Dan Sickles, 
O. O. Howard, 

| Russell A. Alger 
and Thomas J. 
Stewart—gray-haired as they 
all were and maimed as two 
were—had large audiences 
everywhere. It would have 
taken them a year if they 
had stopped at every place 
that wanted to see and hear 
them. One place in Indi- 
ana which they intended to 
ride by prevented them, how- 
ever. The people stretched 
an American flag across the 
railroad track and wired the 
veteran generals that they must stop 
their train or run over the flag under 
which they had fought. The train 
stopped. 

But if these lesser incidents of the 
canvass were remarkable so also 
were the speeches of the two candi- 
dates. It is said of Henry Clay that 
he talked too much to be elected, and 
certainly Blaine in 1884 owed his 
defeat to the Burchard incident in his 
stumping tour. Bryan defied all 
precedents and both spoke and trav- 
eled more than any other presiden- 
tial candidate ever did. He spoke as 
many words from the rear end of his 
car as in halls. I heard a great 
many of his speeches and I believe 
his tour helped his cause, though 
many think otherwise. My observa- 
tion was that Bryan impressed the 
plain people by his earnestness of 
manner and the pluck with which he 
stuck to his determination to speak 
night and day for two months in and 
out of “the enemy’s country.” No 
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one believed he could stand the 
strain, but he did. McKinley’s suc- 
cess in speaking from his famous 
porch was quite as much of a sur- 
prise, however, for many were the 
predictions of possible unfortunate 
incidents and slips of the tongue 
when that daily procession of delega- 
tions began to pour into Canton and 
march up North Market street to the 
McKinley homestead. When the 
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MEMORY. 


last word was uttered, however, and 
not a single blade of grass left upon 
the once fertile lawn, it was found 
that McKinley had made no mistakes 
himself and had not permitted others 
to make any in his presence. Bryan’s 
tour will last in public memory for 
many years as a notable piece of cam- 
paigning. So will McKinley’s ad- 
dresses from his porch. 
Henry L. Stoddard. 








“THE PEOPLE STRETCHED AN AMERICAN FLAG ACROSS_THE RAILROAD$TRACK!” 


MEMORY. 


S the light drop which falls and heralds the shower, 
Will startle the pond into quivering rings 
Till both shores are linked by that wavering track 
So memory,—stirred by a song, or a flower 
A perfume, a voice, or a rhyme of the hour,— 
Thrills with the thoughts of a time that has fled 
And the widening circles carry us back 
Till we touch with the Past we fancied was dead. 





Marion Hill. 

















VALOR CAUGHT NAPPING. 


HEN Dolly Pennington was 

left an orphan every one said: 

“How will that girl ever get 
along alone? She is no more fit to 
take care of herself than is an infant 
in arms.” No one knew the extent 
of her inadequacy better than Dolly 
herself. The future loomed up be- 
fore her, a nightmare of frightful 
possibilities; she trembled in abject 
terror at the thought of facing it 
alone. She was one of those helpless 
creatures who are born to cling, and 
whose mission on earth seems to be 
filling the gap in some other life that 
needs just such dependence to per- 
fect it. 

But at this crisis Providence raised 
up Natalie; Natalie the strong, in 
whose bright lexicon there was no 
such word as fear. When Dolly 
clung sobbing and quivering in her 
arms and cried that there was no one 
in the world to whom she belonged, 
Natalie pleaded: 

“Come and live with me and let me 
take care of you. I have always 
longed for some one to shield and 
shelter and fight for. I have so 
much superfluous strength; so much 
more than I need for taking care of 
myself. If I had lived in an earlier 
age I think I should have been a 
gladiator or a crusader. I must have 
an escape valve for my surplus en- 
ergy or I will burst some day like an 
overcharged steam engine. Let me 
slay your dragons for you, Dolly, and 
you will save my life.” 

And Dolly was only too happy to 
surrender her dragons. ' 


Natalie was a self-suppojti nz young’ 
woman and her lot in life had previ-. 
ously been the boarding house. At 


first they tried that together, but 
Dolly, who was as out of place. in 
such environment as 
would be in a village inn, soon be- 
gan to fret against the innumerable 
little inconveniences to which she had 
not been accustomed, and finally by 


a piincess. 


an almost unprecedented act of open 
rebellion, she announced boldly that 
she wanted to “keep house.” She 
was usually so pliant, so meekly sub- 
missive to the will of others and the 
sway of circumstance, and so consti- 
tutionally averse to expressing any 
opinion of her own, that her wish had 
all the force of a mandate from any 
one else, and Natalie at once began 
to evolve schemes whereby the wish 
= aa young person might be grati- 

e 

It was necessary to secure a 
chaperon, and an aunt of Natalie’s 
was chosen as a most desirable acqui- 
sition. Mrs. Lord called herself a 
nomad and pitched her tent wherever 
inclination or duty called her. She 
had no ties to bind her to country or 
locality; her husband was dead and 
she had no children; she therefore 
very gladly joined the two girls in 
the housekeeping enterprise and the 
plan was inaugurated under'the most 
favorable auspices. 

In personality Aunt Katharine was 
a maturer Natalie. A woman built 
on a generous plan, with breadth of 
mind and breadth of shoulder, a vig- 
orous and heroic type. Together the 
two afforded Dolly an unspeakable 
sense of security and peace of mind. 
She felt that she could revel in irre- 
sponsibility, and literally followed the 
scriptural admonition to take no 
thought of the morrow, what she 
should eat or drink, or wherewithal 
should she be clothed. They were 
probably the most happily associated 
coterie. in the city of New York. 
‘They rented, an apartment jointly in 
a very, excellent neighborhood, and 
their , combined resources maintained 
it modestly and gave infinite comfort 
ang. satisfgction. 

One of the first things the wise 
householder insures himself against 
in a large city with its percentage of 
lawless inhabitants, is burglars, and 
the three, as soon as they became 
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actually settled in their home “up in 
the seventies,” gave the question due 
consideration. Many devices were 
brought into service for catching the 
unwary or announcing his approach, 
such as burglar alarms on the win- 
dows and doors, which as a general 
rule they forgot to set at night; and 
chairs tipped against closed doors— 
a pitfall more ingenious than satisfac- 
tory, as the chairs were apt to fall 
entirely of their own volition and the 
household aroused unnecessarily. 
Natalie, one day, advanced the theory 
that the only real safeguard is in 
knowing how to personally defend 
oneself; (she was, by profession, a 
teacher of physical culture) she there- 
fore proposed to Mrs. Lord that they 
become proficient in the art of fenc- 
ing, as well as other practices of an 
athletic nature, and her aunt entirely 
concurring, a nocturnal drill was ac- 
cordingly instituted, which at once 
became a very popular function, one, 
however, in which Dolly did not par- 
ticipate. 

“T am too much of a coward for 
mortal combat,” she plaintively re- 
marked. 

“And besides,” amended Natalie, 


- “You will never be called upon to 


defend yourself while Aunt Katharine 
and I are here.” 

So Dolly would sit on the bed, out 
of the way, a small but sympathetic 
and enthusiastic audience. 

One day Natalie came in with an 
air of mystery and an ungainly look- 
ing package. 

“What is it?’ asked Dolly, who 
scented a pleasant surprise. 

“Gloves,” said Natalie, succinctly, 


untying the string and+disclosing. two, ; 
‘ something, perhaps her “inner con- 


pairs of the kind better known in-the 
arena than in a lady’s boudoir. 
“Oh!” said Dolly, with her pretty 
apologetic air for presuming to offer 
an opinion. “I think they are more 
like mittens, don’t you? I should 
think they would be warm, though.” 
“They are not to wear,” laughed 
Natalie, “They are muscle-develop- 
ers. Aunt Katharine and I are go- 


ing to learn to box. I have bought a 
book and I think it will be a very 
useful ‘accomplishment. With this 
manly art of self-defense literally at 
our finger tips, we will be able to 
rout the most desperate of villains.” 

“Suppose you and Aunt Katharine 
were chloroformed before you had a 
chance to get the gloves,” suggested 
Dolly, “I’ve heard of burglars doing 
such things.” 

Natalie scoffed at the possibility. 

“Chloroformed! He would not 
have a chance to chloroform me. I 
should know the moment a burglar 
set foot in this house; my inner con- 
sciousness would warn me and I 
would waken instantly. No, my 
child, do not worry. If a burglar 
comes you may sit up in bed just as 
complaisantly as you do now and 
applaud while I knock out the 
ruffian. 

(“Merely a technical term,” she 
explained to her aunt, who remon- 
strated at the language.) 

The lessons progressed with much 
fervor, and night after night, the 
burglar, represented by Mrs. Lord, 
was vanquished valiantly to the edi- 
fication of Dolly, who feit more 
secure now than ever. She laid her 
head on the pillow each night with 
the same feeling of personal safety 
that she remembered to have felt 
when she was a little thing and they 
told her the angels watched over 
good little girls. She was not a 
sound sleeper and often awoke in the 
night, and at such times would re- 
member gratefully Natalie and the 
boxing gloves, and drop off again 
into peaceful sleep at once. 

One «night she was aroused by 


sciousness,” and sitting upright, lis- 
tened intently. 

The arrangement of their rooms 
was a plan common to many apart- 
ment houses. There was a kitchen 
at one end from the windows of 
which hung the iron balcony and fire 
escape. Next to the kitchen, with 
the butler’s pantry in between, came 
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the dining room. The bedrooms 
were arranged along the narrow hall, 
and it happened that Dolly’s room 
was directly opposite the dining 
room, while Natalie’s and Aunt 
Katharine’s were further down the 
hall and nearer the front door. 

Dolly’s thoughts instantly turned 
to the long-expected burglar. She 
felt sure he had come, and, oh! 
where was Natalie, and the gloves? 
She must get into Natalie’s room and 
waken her, if indeed she had not 
been chloroformed, or smothered 
with a pillow, Desdemona-wise. She 
slipped out of bed, thrust her feet 
into soft noiseless moccasins, drew on 
a rose-colored robe over her white 
gown, and crept to the door. She 
peered into the dark hall; there 
seemed to be a dim light in the room 
opposite. She stepped across and 
stood in the doorway, a warm-tinted 
statue in a rose-colored robe. 

A part of Dolly’s patrimony, the 
part that she was prouder of possess- 
ing than she was of all her stocks and 
bonds, was her silver, some of it 
beautiful old ware that represented 
the art of the silversmiths of cen- 
turies back. She loved to handle it, 
to gloat over it like any miser, and it 
was solely that she might have the 
pleasure of looking at it daily that 
she had, much against her guardian’s 
wishes, taken it out of safe deposit 
and brought it to adorn the oaken 
sideboard in their modest home. 

So now, as she stood in the door- 
way and discerned in the dimly 
lighted room a figure of bulky and 
ungraceful outlines, handling with 
unsanctified touch those precious 
relics, all sense of personal fear left 
her and her heart beat fast in tumul- 
tuous resentment against giving 
them up to such as he. 

Her moccasined feet made no 
sound as she glided across to where 
the burglar stood contemplating with 
greedy eyes the prize so easily within 
his grasp. She was beside him be- 
fore he had any intimation of her 
presence and he started back with an 


imprecation on his lips as the white- 
faced girl materialized like an appari- 
tion before his astonished gaze. 

“Don’t you scream,” he hissed. 

“I am not going to,” said Dolly 
with a spirit that none of her friends 
would have recognized as belonging 
to her. “But that is my sasis you 
must not take it.” 

He had regained his sonanien of 
mind and coolly walked over and 
closed the door leading into the hall. 

“We don’t want to disturb no one 
with our conversation,” he said as he 
returned to the silver. “And now, 
Miss,” continuing jauntily, “as my 
old college chum uster say, ‘tempus 
is fugiting,’ and you’ll oblige me as 
well as fercilitate matters if you'll 
step over there and stand with your 
back to the wall where I can keep an 
eye on yer while I work. I don’t 
never object to pleasant company 
myself, and there won’t be no trouble 
unless you make it.” 

As he spoke he advanced, and she 
retreated step by step before him, 
until the section of the wall that he 
had indicated stopped her progress 
and she stood with hands clasped be- 
fore her, the picture of despair. 
There was still no fear in her mind, 
only the fiercely burning question, 
“How can I save my silver?” 

He began rapidly putting the 
pieces into a sack and her heart sank 
lower as treasure after treasure was 
deposited in its capacious depths. 
He watched her with unrelenting 
vigilance, but she seemed to have no 
inclination to move or make a sound, 
and he chuckled to himself some- 
thing that sounded like “dead easy.” 

Suddenly it occurred to her that 
he might be induced to sell them to 
her, so she asked him very courte- 
ously and gently if he would be will- 
ing to leave the pieces for which she 
cared the most and allow her to give 
him in money the amount that he 
would probably get for them as 
molten metal. 

This seemed a fair proposition to 
the gentleman, and he stopped work 
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long enough to look at her saga- 
ciously while he turned the question 
over in his mind. 

“I might be willing to, Miss,” he 
finally graciously admitted, “for I’m 
rather pa’tial to the ladies and like to 
oblige ’em when it don’t interfere with 
business, but you see I don’t wan’ter 
put you to the trouble of going into 
the other part of the house to get it; 
I suppose you ain’t got the cash with 
yer this minute?” 

She shook her head dubiously. 

“No, but I promise not to waken 
any one.” 

“Sorry, Miss, really,” and he pol- 
ished a cream jug ostentatiously on 
his coat sleeve before dropping it into 
the bag, “but I couldn’t think of 
troubling you to that extent. I’m in 
a good deal of a hurry, too, so’ll just 
drop out as unceremonious as I 
dropped in, soon as I make quite 
sure I ain’t overlooked nothing. 
I’m always so thorough in my work, 
never like to leave nothing undone.” 

While he was talking an inspira- 
tion came to Dolly. It was so very 
inspiring that if the burglar had no- 
ticed the joyous uplifting of her 
countenance he must have wondered. 
She remembered all at once, that on 
that particular spot of wall against 
which she was standing so rigidly 
was an electric push button; it com- 
municated with the lower hall of the 
building and was intended as an 
annunciator for the hall boy. She 
remembered moreover that there was 
attendance all night. She trembled 
with ecstasy at the thought. 

By skilful maneuver she found she 
could touch the button with her 
elbow with a movement so slight as 
to necessitate not even the unclasp- 
ing of her hands. 

The man rambled on. The bag 
lay on the floor while he dexterously 
ransacked the drawers in the side- 
board; never forgetting for an’instant 
to keep watch of his prisoner. 


The tension on Dolly’s nerves was 
tremendous. She strained her ears 
for the first sound outside. How 
long they were in coming. They 
must surely understand something 
unusual was the matter. 

The burglar put the last handful of 
loose silver in the sack and stood 
erect to take a final survey of the 
room. 

“Now, Miss,” he began, “I hope I 
can depend on yer not making no 
noise till I get down the ladder,”— 
when a strong and vigorous knock- 
ing interrupted him. He darted a 
quick suspicious look at the girl; her 
eyes were burning feverishly but her 
position was unchanged. She heard 
Natalie spring out of bed and patter 
down the hall to the front door, and 
then the query in full masculine tones, 
“What is the matter up here?” 

The burglar caught up the bag and 
slung it over his shoulder and in an- 
other instant of time would have 
been out the window and down the 
fire escape, but Dolly, worked up 
now to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment, sprang upon him and clung to 
the bag, lifting up her voice for the 
first time, in an ear-piercing shriek. 

There was one moment to choose 
between liberty without the booty 
and being taken alive. He would 
probably have struck the girl if he 
could have reached her, but she was 
behind him, hanging with all her 
strength upon the bag which he had 
slung over his back. He chose the 
alternative, dropped his double bur- 
den and sprang through the window 
just as Natalie, Aunt Katharine, and 
the lower-hall attendant, burst into 
the dining room. 

Even as she collapsed in Natalie’s 
arms she did not loosen her hold on 
that precious bag. 

“T didn’t ‘knock him out,” she 
said faintly, “but I saved the silver, 
and I am not a coward, am [?” 

Lilian Foster. 











THE KING’S DAUGHTERS AND SONS. 


O the sneers of the European 
cynic that the religion of the 
United States is the worship of 

the almighty dollar the simplest and 
strongest reply is the work of the great 
religious, philanthropic and reform 
societies of the women of the New 
World. Of recent origin, none be- 
ing over thirty years old, they have 
grown into bodies so vast as to sur- 
pass numerically the armies of modern 
times. In fact army is the only word 
to apply in the premises, for every so- 
ciety is so arranged, classified and 
divided, its work is so distributed, its 
activities so functionalized and its in- 
terrelations so complete that it may 
be regarded as a mighty organism like 
that with which Von Moltke crushed 
the French Empire. Each has started 
from humble beginnings and has had 
behind it the enthusiasm and devotion, 
the patience and perseverance, the 
executive skill and high intelligence 
of the American character. Each has 
grown like the proverbial green bay 
tree until its very size, exclusive of all 
achievement would have excited sur- 
prise even if it had not elicited praise. 
Each has become a power for good in 
the small community as well as in the 
nation and each has served as an ex- 
ample for numerous followers. A 
few illustrations will give a better con- 
ception of this growth than can de- 
scriptive words. The National Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union 
has just completed its twenty-eighth 
year and has over 400,000 active pay- 
ing members. The National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association is 
about to celebrate its twenty-ninth 
annual convention and is estimated to 
be nearly a half million strong. The 
International Order of the King’s 
Daughters and Sons is not a decade 
old yet but is supposed to have nearly 
400,000 members. The General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and Socie- 
ties started in 1892 now comprises at 
least 500 clubs and over 100,000 club 


members. Largest of all is the Na- 
tional Council of Women which meets 
every three years and represents to- 
day several millions. Behind these 
giants come smaller but equally vigor- 
ous Organizations. The National Wo- 
man’s Republican Association, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, 
the Colonial, Revolutionary and Patri- 
otic Societies, the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, The Ladies of the Maccabees, 
the National Association of College 
Alumnz, the Chautauqua Extension, 
the Red Cross Society, the Knights of 
Liberty, the Loyal Legion, The Inter- 
national Young Woman’s Christian 
Association and the Missionary Asso- 
ciations both home and foreign are 
among the more important of a great 
array and represent an aggregate of 
three million members. 

Americans manifest no emotion at 
these startling facts and figures. With 
characteristic nonchalance Uncle Sam 
says, “Wa-al, yes, our gals I reckon 
can do most anything,” and then turns 
to anew mechanism or a labor-saving 
discovery. But in other lands, it is a 
matter of profound amazement. Eng- 
land comes nearest to our own but 
does not aproach us in this field. All 
the other European countries united 
do not equal England, and all the 
world together does not equal Amer- 
ica so far as the organization of 
women is concerned. 

Beneath this progress lies no mer- 
cenary nor selfish motive. The ob- 
ject of each body, large and small, is 
the doing of good to the individual 
and for the community. Sometimes 
as in the case of the purely literary so- 
cieties the good to be accomplished is 
the intellectual development of the 
members. On the other hand many 
of the organizations are intended 
for purely altruistic purposes. ~The 
Temperance Unions are waging war 
against dipsomania and the conditions 
which favor or produce that disease. 
The purity leagues are aimed at the 
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creation of a higher code of morals 
in daily life, literature, the drama and 
art, while the King’s Daughters and 
Sons have as their moving principle the 
extension of the spiritual side of Chris- 
tianity throughout our own people and 
beyond them the world. This last 
named society is wonderful, no matter 
how it may be regarded. It is the best 
illustration of codperative altruism 
known to humanity. It builds no 
temples, it carries on no propaganda, 
it accumulates no great fund, it makes 
no exhibition nor display. No record 
is kept of its work so far as the public 
is concerned nor is the story of its 
achievements bruited abroad and yet 
no organized effort has exerted a more 
profound influence in the regenera- 
tion of fallen humanity. Modesty 


and reserve mark its members from 
the heads of the Central Council down 
to the novice who has just entered into 
its ranks. It is therefore difficult to 
give the details of the birth and growth 
of the Order. Nevertheless from the 
proceedings and speeches, from the 
accounts of those who have been bene- 
fited by its ministrations it is not dif- 
ficult to trace its history from the start 
to the present time. 

It began in January, 1886, when ten 
earnest, devout, and energetic women 
who had Jong pondered over the evils 
of life determined to make a personal 
independent effort toward aiding the 
cause of righteousness. They saw 
that the field was ripe and the harvest- 
ers were few. They also perceived 
that the machinery of the Churches, 
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perfect in the past ages, no longer 
covered all the new territory produced 
by the evolution of modern civiliza- 
tion. At the time they had no 
thought of a great movement, much 
less of a world-wide organization, 
They started with ten members, and 
each agreed to go out into the world 
and make herself a circle of ten, and 
to induce each of this ten to start a 
secondary series in turn. The idea 
was that which animates the building 
of cells in a bee-hive and which under- 
lies animal growth from the lowest 
monad up to the most highly devel- 
oped mammal. 

The idea of tens was not a new one, 
but had been employed from the 
“Lend a Hand” and “The Win-One” 
method of Christian workers, from the 
Nihilist system propaganda, and from 
the Fronde in the time of Mazarin. 
They took as their motto “Look up 
and not down. Look forward and 
not back. Look out and not in. 
Lend a Hand,” and for their watch- 
word “In His name.” 

For their badge they selected a 
small and inexpensive maltese cross 
in silver, and also a purple ribbon. 
In the course of a decade the cross has 
become so popular that the ribbon is 
rarely seen. A few of the members 
wear both cross and ribbon, but in 
the main it may be said that the little 
cross is now the hallmark of the 
Order. 

The original circle had no name in 
the beginning. Some suggested “A 
Society of Service”; others had differ- 
ent names to offer, but the one submit- 
ted by Mrs. Theodore Irving was 
finally adopted by a majority of the 
ten. It was then merely the King’s 
Daughters, but its wonderful growth 
showed the necessity of broadening 
their boundaries, so that in the fol- 
lowing year the Order opened its 
doors to the sons as well as to the 
daughters of the King. 

There are almost no rules or regu- 
lations to the Order. Carefully ana- 
lyzed membership means three things: 
first, codperating with others in doing 


good; second, obligation to serve God 
and man; third, the individualistic 
right of choosing one’s own work. 
This recognition of the individual is 
undoubtedly the cornerstone of the 
success of the association. In other 
movements there has been too much 
of the military idea. All the mem- 
bers have been trained, no matter 
what their tastes or capacities, to do 
the same thing. So common has 
been the mistake that it has been 
noticed by every careful observer. 
There are many ministers who are ut- 
terly unfitted for the pulpit, but who 
would make magnificent teachers or 
eminent editors. There are mission- 
aries who have not the power of win- 
ning the confidence and affection of 
strange races, but who would be in- 
valuable as officers or aids in hospitals 
and asylums. There are many de- 
vout Sunday-school teachers whose 
inherited manner or mannerisms an- 
tagonize or irritates little children. 
There are rescue workers who are 
unable to put themselves in the place 
of the fallen, and who do little or no 
good, no matter how hard they work. 
In avoiding this danger the talented 
women who started the Order dis- 
played extraordinary wisdom and 
knowledge of human nature. 

The first organization was effected 
by the election of Mrs. Margaret Bot- 
tome as president; Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, secretary, and Mrs. Helen 
Hamersley, treasurer. The two first 
have held their high positions ever 
since and have so won the love and 
admiration of the world that they will 
undoubtedly be kept where they are 
as long as they will accept the honor. 
Miss Hamersley was succeeded by 
Miss G.H. Libbey. The present man- 
agement consists of Mrs. Bottome, 
president; Mrs. Dickinson, general 
secretary; Miss Kate Bond, vice- 
president; Miss Margaret P. Barker, 
treasurer; Mrs. Robert Sturgis, re- 
cording secretary and Mrs. Isabella 
Charles Davis, corresponding secre- 
tary. 

In 1895 its officers estimated the 
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membership at over three hundred 
thousand, and to-day it must be 
nearly four hundred thousand. The 
plan of organization has been devel- 
oped with the course of the years and 
is assuming new and strange but very 
efficient forms. The primary circle of 
ten members is still the basis, or it may 
be termed the unit. Each member 
may in turn belong to one or more 
other circles. Some of the more 
active members have formed ten, 
twelve and even twenty circles. Each 
circle chooses its own kind of work. 
When the work in a certain district is 
very large a circle may call for aid 
and obtain the assistance of other cir- 
cles, and this body may then form 
itself into a Chapter. A good type of 
the Chapters is afforded by the Win- 
One Chapter, of which every member 
pledges himself or herself to win one 
soul during the current year. This 
idea was started by Colonel Henry H. 
Hadley, who was the originator of the 
Win-One movement and who is to- 
day the distinguished head worker in 
the Parish House of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s under the Rev. David H. 
Greer. 

A second feature is the affiliation 
and federation of circles, which are 
based upon principles of equity, affec- 
tion and similarity of tastes or beliefs. 
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The Order itself is absolutely non- 
sectarian, but includes all Christian 
churches. The circles in a church 
may unite to carry out their church 
work, or the circles in a series of 
churches which are interested in 
kindergartens for poor children may 
come together and act as an auxiliary 
or a society for the better maintenance 
of these invaluable schools. A still 
different form occurs, when the circles 
in a community, town or city unite to 
form a local federation. This mobil- 
ity of the circles enables the Order to 
undertake and succeed in almost any 
kind of work which it believes will be 
a benefit to human beings. 

In order to promote this feature of 
the Order’s existence special commit- 
tees have been formed, radiating from 
the Central Council as a centre. 
These are denominated department 
committees, and have charge each of 
a certain definite line or field of work. 
The leading committees and their 
chairmen are as follows: Foreign mis- 
sions, Mrs. William B. Skidmore; 
Home missions, Mrs. David H. 
Greer; Education, Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson; City Evangelization, Mrs. 
David H. Greer; Charity organiza- 
tion, Miss Kate Bond; Working 
women, Mrs. Isabella Charles Davis; 
Work among men and boys, Mrs. 
Margaret Bottome; Work among In- 
dians, Mrs. C. D. Bridgeman; Work 
among Invalids, Mrs. Margaret P. 
Barker. These are the depart- 
ment committees and these in turn 
have sub-committees in States, terri- 
tories, the Canadian provinces and 
foreign lands so that the central body 
is kept in touch with every circle at 
work. Great care is employed in the 
selection of the committee women as 
may be illustrated by the department 
of education. The head is Mrs. Mary 
Lowe Dickinson, President of the 
National Council of Women, and 
formerly Professor of Literature and 
History in the University of Colorado 
at Denver. She is a fine scholar and 
pedagogue aswellasabrilliant speaker 
and writer. Her lieutenants and the 
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chairman of her sub-committees are 
women of the same type as herself. 
Her position in the great organization 
and her professional experience have 
given her an advantage in this matter 
possessed certainly by not more than 
two or three other women in the 
United States. Her appointments 
are usually women of collegiate edu- 
cation or who have made their mark 
in literary and historical research, or 
who have won a high reputation 
in the teacher’s world, or in charity 
organization. 

Miss Kate Bond has long been a 
recognized authority upon philan- 
thropies, public and private. Her ad- 
dresses and letters have demonstrated 
her warm interest in the topic, her 
thorough knowledge of all its details, 
and her mastery of the principles upon 
whose application the uplifting of the 
“Submerged tenth” depends. 

A third method is to be found in 
the State and County organizations of 
the Order. These are formed under 
the leadership of a county secretary 
or a state secretary, as the case may 
be, and are intended for such forms of 
work as_ require 
the codperation of 
numerous work- 
ers. Such prob- 
lems as the evan- 
gelization of cities 
would come di- 
rectly under this 
head. The wis- 
dom of the 
method is here 
made manifest. 
The county or- 
ganization like 
those in whose 
jurisdiction lies 
such great cities 
as New York, 
Brooklyn, = Chi- 
cago and Boston 


MRS. 
require many vol- 
unteers, much 
money and infinite patience and 
industry. If they apply to the 


Central Council as a whole they 
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would consume all the latter’s 
time and attention. Under the 


system of the Order in matters of 
this sort they would apply to Mrs. 
David H. Greer, who is the chairman 
of the department on city evangeliza- 
tion. Mrs. Greer is the wife of the 
rector of St. Bartholomew’s, the Rev. 
David H. Greer, and for many years 
has been the heroic leader of the forces 
of goodness and of light in the strug- 
gle against evil and moral darkness. 
So in the difficult problem of im- 
proving the condition of working 
women the methods of the Order 
afford a machinery whose excellence 
cannot be overestimated. Where 
teachers are wanted there are circles 
which gladly supply volunteers. 
When funds are required, other 
circles make easy work of collections. 
When working girls and working 
women are to be brought from dismal 
homes to pleasant halls, bright and 
convincing girls are the best agency 
to accomplish the feat. This move- 
ment would be conducted and is con- 
ducted along a dozen or more con- 
verging lines systematically or almost 
strategetically. 
The general who 
commands these 
varied but allied 
forces is Mrs. 
Isabella Charles 
Davis, chairman 
of the department 


on working 
women. Mrs. 
Davis has trav- 


eled through the 
United States and 
through many 
lands in Europe 
and Asia, and 
wherever she has 
gone, she has 
made a careful 
study of the in- 
dustrial conditions 
of the working 
women. She has given especial 
attention to the experiments in 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, 
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England and this country to aid 
the alleviation of their burden, 
and knows probably better than 
anyone else, the best means ap- 
plicable to each particular case. 
Through her labor the Order has 
spread among the working girls of 
whom to-day nearly fifty thousand 
wear the little maltese cross. A vol- 
ume would be required to describe all 
the work accomplished, the investi- 
gation of unsanitary and even deadly 
tenements, the suppression of the use 
of basements for residential purposes, 
the reclamation of unfortunate wom- 
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en, the rescue of first offenders, the 
employment of the unfortunate and 
thoughtless, the assistance of hos- 
pitals and asylums, the raising of 
funds for special charities, the nursing 
of the sick, wounded, injured and in- 
valids, the care of orphans and half 
orphans and the giving of water excur- 
sions and other outings are but a few 
of their myriad benevolences. The 
King’s Daughters and Sons are the 
greatest product of the last decade of 
the century and have already made 
themselves a landmark for the his- 
torians, who are now unborn. 


Margherita Arlina Hamm. 
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come down to Rivermouth. Aunt 

has picked out another irre- 
proachable young woman, whom she is sure 
was brought into the world solely to be 
your affinity. You cannot escape this 
Nemesis, dear boy; ’twill surely overtake 
you. The dear old lady bids me send her 
photograph, and commands you to come 
down and rest your poor eyes a month or 
two, and get acquainted with the lady in 
question. Really, she is a very nice girl, 
Lee——” 


at gr now, my dear Lee, you must 


And then Hamilton threw down his 
sister’s letter in disgust. 

“For heaven’s sake!” he exclaimed; 
“has Amy caught the fever, too? 
Where, oh where, can a poor bachelor 
hide himself from these match-making 
females?” 

“T’d enjoy the rest, that’s a fact,” he 
added, leaning back in his chair and 
closing his wearied eyes; “but can I 
risk the plots of Aunt Patience? 
That is the question. But let’s see 
the divinity before whom Aunt wishes 
me to bow, now.” 

He picked up the packet which had 
accompanied his sister’s letter and 
undid the wrappings. <A card photo- 
graph fell out, and Hamilton took it 
in his hand gingerly. 

“Horrors!” was his immediate 
ejaculation. “What can Amy be 
thinking of?” 


The picture was of a girl’s face, not 
at all pretty, and in Lee Hamilton’s 
estimation, women were divided into 
two classes only: the pretty ones and 
those who were not. 

The features displayed in the photo- 
graph were somewhat irregular and 
not as a whole graceful. The eyes 
were rather nice and there were good 
lines about the mouth; but pretty? 
Never! 

“Amy’s taste is certainly becoming 
deplorable,” groaned Lee, throwing 
the photograph upon the desk. “T’ll 
answer her letter at once and tell her 
what I think of Aunt Patience’s latest 
goddess.” 

So he pushed back his drawing 
board, squared his elbows, and 
scrawled off the following, for his poor 
eyes ached so that he could not see to 
write decently: 


Dear Amy: Your welcome invite at 
hand. I’d be glad enough to run down; 
but for heaven’s sake don’t let Aunt spring 
any goddesses on me. The doctor says 
I’ve got to drop work for some time, or get 
into a mess with my eyes, and I presume he 
knows what he’s talking about. So if I 
come down to Rivermouth, I’m going to 
stipulate that the company of no con- 
founded putty-faced creature like she of 
the photograph (which I here return, as you 
request) shall be forced upon me. She'd 
strike me completely blind, I verily believe. 
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I must say I’m surprised at your taste, if you 
consider this girl worth a second glance. 
You're getting spoiled in that old maid’s 
paradise. You’d better come back to town 
when I return and keep house for me. 
Here’s the photo. I only hope I’ll never 
have to see the original. 


Just as he signed his name in a par- 
ticularly desperate scrawl there came 
a brisk tap upon the studio door and 
the caller entered before Hamilton 
could respond. 3 

“What, Lee! at your desk against 
my strict injunctions?” cried Doctor 
Appleby. “Tut, tut, my son. This 
will never do. Look up at me.” 

The doctor caught his patient by 
the shoulders and turned his head to 
the light, gazing into the inflamed 
eyes. 

“I was only scribbling a note to 
Amy, telling her I would be down to 
Rivermouth before long.” 

“Well, sir, you’d better carry the let- 
ter to her yourself,” declared the 
medical man. “You must go at 
once.” 

“Oh, nonsense, doctor,” began 
Hamilton, picking up the letter and 
photograph and stuffing both into his 
coat pocket. 

“T am in earnest, my boy,” said 
Doctor Appleby. 

He wheeled the artist’s chair away 
from the desk, pulled down the top, 
turned the key in the lock and 
pocketed it coolly. 

“Hold on, Doc.!” exclaimed Hamil- 
ton, half inclined to be vexed at the 
physician’s action. 

“No, sir. You are under my 
orders,” returned Appleby, quietly. 
“That desk shall not be opened for a 
month at least. We'll see then how 


youare. Your eyes, sir, are in a fear- 
ful state.” 
“But, Doc.——” cried his patient, 


feeling foolishly helpless. 

“There’s your hat and coat. Put 
them on and come out. I shall stay 
until I see the door locked and the key 
in Patrick’s hands.” 

“Oh, come, you’re going too far,” 
complained Hamilton. 
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But he obeyed the physician’s com- 
mands, and really, when he found 
himself in the train an hour later, 
ready to be whirled away from the 
busy city to the quiet sea-board vil- 
lage, he was not sorry. 

“And mind you—not a pen or pen- 
cil in your hands while you’re away,” 
were Appleby’s last words as the train 
started, and Hamilton leaned back in 
the car seat and closed his aching eyes 
with the full intention of following 
the prescription to the letter. 

He was forced to admit that never 
had he experienced such strange 
sharp pains in his eyes as now, nor 
had objects looked so dim and un- 
natural. He could not gaze out of the 
car window as he sped rapidly by 
the farms and villages. Everything 
seemed to run together, and the con- 
ductor, as he came up the aisle, had 
all the appearance of a drunken man. 

“Jupiter Ammon!” thought Mr. 
Lee Hamilton. “Guess I got away 
from the ‘grind’ just in season. What 
a mess I’d be in if the light went out 
altogether. I always have pitied 
those poor devils who have to feel 
their way through this world with 
canes, or with dogs to lead ’em. 
Ugh!” 

He settled deeper into the seat and 
tried to doze until the brakeman 
shouted: 

“Rivermouth!” 

It had been some months since 
Hamilton had seen the place; but 
when he climbed slowly down from 
the train it seemed as though he had 
been away for years. Everything 
looked so strange to him. He had to 
stop half a minute on the platform 
before he could be sure which was 
the right direction to go. 

Aunt Patience lived in what he 
called “the upper village”—a walk of 
at least a mile and a half. But on 
ordinary occasions Hamilton would 
not have minded that walk. At this 
time of the year it was a charming 
ramble along the bank of the river, 
with the shadows of the giant oaks 
flung upon the noiselessly flowing 
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water, and the distant murmur of the 
surf at the river’s mouth floating to 
his ear. 

But he was obliged to almost grope 
his way along the village street on this 
afternoon, and was actually ashamed 
of himself he was so blind and 
awkward. 

“Like enough I’ve passed half the 
people I know here, without recog- 
nizing them,” he muttered, in disgust, 
as he finally climbed the stile and 
entered the less frequented path which 
crossed the fields to the river. 

The sunlight made his eyes smart 
so abominably, that he kept them 
closed half the time. 

“By George! won’t Aunt’s dark old 
parlor seem pleasant,” thought the 
young man, as he strolled on, keeping 
the path more by instinct than by the 
sense of sight. “I believe I’ll make 
my stay down here two months in- 
stead of one.” 

When he reached the oak walk 
along the river bank he advanced still 
slower, drinking in, with that sense 
which needs not eyes, the loveliness 
of the surroundings. In a secluded 
nook, which had been a favorite rest- 
ing place in his boyhood, he threw 
himself upon the soft turf. 

He had not to open his eyes to see 
the scene before him. Every line and 
hue—each light and shade—were im- 
pressed upon his memory, for in this 
very spot he had painted his first suc- 
cess, which had opened before him 
his present career. He needed not 
vision tosee the bend in the still river, 
with its wooded bank and the little 
island, like an emerald, floating upon 
the water. 

“A blind man could be happy, per- 
haps, if memory were left him,” he 
thought, and then, with his head pil- 
lowed on a mossy root he lay a long 
time without movement or speech, his 
hat drawn over the poor, aching eyes. 

Suddenly he awoke with a start, and 
tumbled the hat off upon the ground. 

“Jupiter Ammon! how long I’ve 
slept,” he exclaimed, aloud. “Why, 
it’s pitch dark.” 
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For a moment he lay there on his 
back, too greatly surprised to move. 
He did not suspect the truth. He be- 
lieved he had slept under the oaks 
until the sun had gone down and 
night had fallen 

But above his head there was a faint 
rustling among the leaves and the 
shrill, sweet song of a thrush rang out, 
drowning the silence with its sobbing 
note. 

“Why, the bird’s gone daft!” he 
thought, dreamily, stretching out his 
arms and yawning, “to sing like that 
in the night.” 

And then he suddenly felt a warm 
ray of sunlight upon his upturned face. 

He brought his arms down slowly 
to his sides and lay speechless—al- 
most breathless—while the terrible 
fact burned itself into his mind. He 
was blind! 

The light had failed. He was 
wrapped in a cloud through which no 
ray of sunlight could pierce. He was 
alone in his world—and it was a world 
altogether strange. 

He groped about for the hat which 
he had pushed away upon awaking. 
But it had rolled out of his reach and 
for the moment the dreadful helpless- 
ness of his situation overpowered 
him. 

He staggered to his feet and with 
outstretched hands groped his way 
among the trees in search of the path. 
But he could not find it. He had lost 
his bearings, and only bumped against 
the rough boles and stumbled among 
the roots. Everything seemed unfa- 
miliar. The little glade, which had 
been his favorite haunt so many years, 
had become an unknown world. 

“Oh, my God! I am _ blind— 
blind!” he cried at last, and flung him- 
self face-downward upon the ground. 

At his cry there was a rustle of 
skirts and a quick step upon the path. 
He heard the person—it was a woman 
—walk lightly across the sward to his 
side. 

“What is it? The voice was calm 
and low. Hamilton, thinking of the 
experience afterward, swore it was the 
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sweetest voice he ever heard, so steady 
and reassuring that his childish terror 
subsided at once. 

He sat up on the turf, realizing that 
he must have twigs and leaves in his 
hair, green stains on his linen, and be 
altogether in a most awful mess. 

“Can I help you?’ Are you hurt?” 
pursued the voice. 

“I—I am blind,” stammered the 
artist. 


“Blind!” There was a note of pity 
in the word. “And you are here all 
alone?” 


“It came upon me suddenly—while 
I slept,” he explained. “I have lost 
myself ... Can you find my hat, 
please?” 

In a moment the hat was upon his 
head. It must have been very near. 
The fact that it had been within reach 
and he not able to find it, impressed 
Hamilton more than aught else. 

“Can I help you? Where do you 
wish to go?” asked the girl. He 
knew she was young, because of the 
freshness of her tones. 

Hamilton arose to his feet. 

“If you would be so good,” he said, 
recovering somewhat of his usual ease 
of bearing, “as to show me the way to 
the Hamilton place, I shall be greatly 
your debtor. This path should be the 
most familiar in the world to me; but 
everything now seems strange. I am 
Mr. Hamilton,” and he produced a 
card and tendered it to her. 

“You are Miss Patience Hamilton’s 
nephew?” she asked, taking the paste- 
board. “I have heard your sister 
speak of you. They were expecting 
you down to spend some time with 
them, were they not?” 

“Yes. I have been overdoing it, 
with a vengeance. The doctor 
warned me, but I had no idea of any- 
thing like this.” 

It was a very grave-faced and sub- 
dued young man indeed who was led 
carefully up to the veranda of the old 
farmhouse, amid a chorus of feminine 
shrieks and sobs. Aunt Patience flew 
around like a motherly old hen who 
had lost her brood and her head at the 
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same time, and Amy “took on,” as 
Lee remarked, as though he were 
going to be hung. 

“Oh, but only to think that you 
might have wandered about until you 
had fallen into the river and been 
drowned, if Mattie hadn’t found you,” 
cried the sister. 

“That would be likely,” returned 
Lee, with sarcasm, “as I am the 
champion swimmer of the athletic 
club.” 

To himself he declared that Miss 
Mattie—who proved to be a neigh- 
bor’s daughter—was the only sensible 
woman he had ever met. At least, 
she was the only one at that moment 
in the Hamilton farmhouse. She 
neither lost her presence of mind, nor 
had the mildest form of hysterics. 
Possibly that was because she had no 
personal interest in the matter; but 
Hamilton didn’t think of that. 

While Aunt Patience and Amy 
were wringing their hands and sob- 
bing over the blind giant, Miss Mat- 
tie sent off a telegram to Doctor Ap- 
pleby and that gentleman responded 
on the evening train. He assured the 
patient, in that “I told you so” voice 
which doctors assume on occasion, 
that it was nothing more than he had 
expected. 

“A man’s eyes can stand but so 
much, Lee,” he declared. “Now it 
will be a long rest this time, and you 
must submit to having them ban- 
daged. The stroke was sudden, and 
your sight may return quite as unex- 
pectedly; but you must take perfect 
care of your optics meanwhile. 

“But will—will I ever see again?” 
demanded the young man, with 
hesitation. 

“Of course!” cried Appleby, reas- 
suringly. Yet he shook his head 
thoughtfully after he had left the 
house. It was a bad case. 

Fortunate was it that he had left 
hope with the artist. Otherwise 
those first few weeks would have been 
unendurable. But then Hamilton 
found that there was something for 
even a blind man to live for. 
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His acquaintance with Mattie Rolfe, 
begun so strangely that afternoon 
upon the river bank, fast ripened, on 
his part, into a tenderer, deeper feel- 
ing. He had been singularly heart- 
free until he met her, and had nothing 
in his past life to regret. It was no 
sudden passion; but asteadily growing 
love which sweetened his dark exist- 
ence, as the days wore on. 

No voice was so low and sweet, no 
presence so soothing, as hers. She 
was a frequent visitor at the home- 
stead and often relieved Amy in read- 
ing to the poor fellow who, with ban- 
daged eyes, lay upon the lounge or in 
a hammock on the veranda, the long 
summer through. 

Hamilton painted her picture in 
fancy. As her sweet, strong charac- 
ter developed upon longer acquaint- 
ance, it was an easy task to imagine 
how the girl looked. He knew that 
she was tall, for the day she led him 
home, he had leaned upon her arm. 
That voice which was always so rest- 
ful to him must surely come from a 
pleasant mouth. The eyes he im- 
agined were soft and brown, and he 
liked to think of them as resting on 
his face when he spoke. 

For the first time in his life he was 
thankful that he was not obliged to 
work. It had been ambition and love 
of his profession that had sent him to 
the art school. He possessed a con- 
siderable competence. If he was 
doomed to perpetual darkness in this 
life, his past successes would prove 
that he was no sluggard, and possibly 
she might think him worthy of her re- 
spect and love. And blindness with 
her could be endured. 

Aunt Patience—bless the dear old 
soul!—understood the symptoms too 
well to make any mistakes. She had 
steered too many young couples into 
the matrimonial current during her 
long experience as professional match- 
maker, and she smiled meaningly and 
nodded to Amy as she saw the little 
play goon. It became quite the pro- 
gram for the old lady to steal away 
soon after Mattie’s arrival and from 
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somewhere deep in the interior of the 
farmhouse to call for Amy, whose as- 
sistance was suddenly needed in some 
domestic calamity which alwaysarose. 

Hamilton blessed the dear old 
creature in his heart for these artless 
schemes, and it was not long before 
he learned from Mattie’s own lips that 
she would give her heart into his 
keeping even if she “had to lead him 
about all his life.” 

“Only, Lee,” she said, softly, “you 
do not know me. You have never 
seen me, you know, dear, and perhaps, 
when your sight comes back to you, 
you will be disappointed.” 

“Never!” he declared, stoutly. “I 
don’t care if I have chosen you blindly. 
I can imagine how you look. I know 
you are the sweetest, best little 
girl “ 

But it is not fair to repeat remarks 
not intended for other ears. 

“How Aunt Patience, or Amy, 
could have thought for a moment 
about any other girl for me, after hav- 
ing known Mattie!” he mused. “I 
wonder who the terrible caricature of 
a woman was whose photograph Amy 
sent me to look at?” 

He happened to remember that the 
photograph and letter to Amy was 
still in his pocket. He was wearing 
the very coat he had had on that day 
in the studio. 

“See here, Mattie,” he said, diving 
into the pocket and drawing forth the 
little package. 

They were alone together in the 
darkened parlor. A heavy shower 
was coming up and had driven them 
indoors, and the thunder was mutter- 
ing overhead. Somewhere upstairs 
Amy’s voice was trilling a song, while 
from the kitchen came the rattle of 
crockery in Aunt Patience’s vigorous 
hands. 

“Who is this creature whose photo- 
graph Amy sent me while I was still 
in town? It is somebody who lives 
around here, I believe.” 

Mattie took the parcel in her hand, 
opened it and gave a gasp of recogni- 
tion. But Lee did not notice her dis- 
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may. Nor could he understand her 
continued silence. 

“Who is it?” he repeated. 

“Did you write this letter?” she 
asked, in a low, constrained voice. 

“Oh, yes, I believe there is a letter 
there which I wrote to Amy. But the 
doctor came in and caught me at it 
and commanded me to deliver it 
in person,” and Hamilton laughed 
lightly, and reached out his hand feel- 
ing for hers. 

“You—you wrote this?” 

Something in her voice 
brought him to his feet. 

“What is it, Mattie?” he cried. 

He groped blindly for her, but she 
sprang up and by the rustling of her 
skirts he knew she had flown to the 
door. The latch clicked behind her 
before he came to himself. 

“Mattie! Mattie! what is it?” he 
gasped, and then a suspicion of the 
truth came to him. 

“Jupiter Ammon! It 
picture!” ' 

He rushed to the door, overturn- 
ing Amy’s work table in his passage, 
and tore it open. The outer door 
stood ajar; he knew it by the rush of 
dainp wind which swept in. 

The rain was falling in torrents and 
a blinding flash lit up the scene. He 
could feel it though he could not see. 

“Mattie! Mattie!” he groaned, 
stumbling to the veranda. 

He heard a sob and the “swish” of a 
waterproof. She was hurrying into 
her outer garments and the next in- 
stant her footfall rang upon the stone 
step. 

“Wait— hear me!” he _ begged, 
springing blindly forward, both hands 
outstretched pleadingly. He had torn 
off the bandage in a pitiful endeavor 
to see her. 

A terrific peal of thunder shook the 
house. He dashed down the steps. 
The rain swept against him like a 
flood and almost took his breath. 

“Mattie! Mattie!” he called again, 
half way down the yard, where the 
old-fashioned flowers in their prim 
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beds were beaten to the earth by the 
downpour. 

But she did not answer. All he 
could hear above the rain was thé 
swish of the rubber cloak. 

There was another flash—a flash 
which seemed to descend from directly 
above. Hamilton shrieked aloud. 
A stream of fire flashed before his 
vision and the heat seemed to fairly 
sear his eyeballs. The agony was in- 
tense, but the bolt had pierced the 
veil, and he could see! 

An indistinct figure flitted before 
him and in an instant he had Mattie 
in his arms. 

“Oh, Mattie! listen to me,” he said, 
holding her, despite her struggles, and 
gazing into her tear-dimmed eyes. 

“But you—you wouldn’t—wouldn’t 
care for me if you could see,” she 
choked forth. “You chose me blind- 
ly, and you’re disappointed 4 

“Never!” cried Hamilton, forgetting 
that holding a young woman, robed 
in rubber cloak and goloshes and a 
bedraggled hat, in his arms in the 
midst of a deluge was anything but 
a romantic situation. “Never! That 
photograph was a calumny.” 

“You don’t know. You took me 
when you couldn’t see——” 

“And I take you now by sight,” he 
exclaimed, and without more ado bore 
her back into the house. 

Then it was she discovered that his 
bandage was off and Hamilton had to 
submit to its adjustment again. 

“But I tell you I can see,” he 
growled. 

“T don’t care,” she returned, sob- 
bing and laughing together. “For 
that horrid letter you deserve to go 
through life without ever knowing 
what a really good-looking girl I am!” 

And Aunt Patience, coming into 
the hall, held up her hands in dismay 
at sight of a very wet young woman 
with her head upon the breast of a 
thoroughly drenched young man with 
an ecstatic look upon his blindfolded 
countenance. 





W. Bert. Foster. 














contains an interesting, if uncanny, 


it ber Statement of Stella Maberly” 
psychological study, but is a dis- 


tressing story. It is strange that so clever 
an author as F. Anstey should ask us to ac- 
cept anything so unreal and preposterous as 
the return of the dead to life, but the story 
is written in apparent good faith, leaving 
the poor reader to settle the vexed ques- 
tions of insanity, reincarnation and like 
mysteries. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 
* 
*  * 

“Cinder-Path Tales” is the title of a 
book in which are collected seven stories 
by William Lindsey, all dealing with 
athletic games and sports, as the title 
suggests. Some of the stories are hu- 
morous, others have a touch of pathos— 
all are decidedly interesting, well written 
and full of a sort of breezy freshness sug- 
gestive of their vigorous, hearty subjects. 
(Copeland & Day, Boston, Mass.) 


* 
ok * 


“The Mistress of Sherburne” by Amanda 
M. Douglas is a succession of incidents, 
with scarcely any events. The book is 
written in a soft style—no other word will 
describe it—and the reader is thrown in 
a maze by the endless string of characters 
who are introduced. If one is familiar 
with previous books by this author, per- 
haps the situation is different, but it takes 
a stranger many chapters to become 
acquainted with them all. (Dodd, Mead 
& Co., New York.) 


* 
* * 

Julian Hawthorne in “Golden Fleece” 
falls again into his old-time habit of dealing 
with the mysterious. The story is a 
curious mixture of old Indian superstitions, 
hypnotism, theosophy and that other name- 
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less occult science which we are wont to 
find in tales dealing with the Cliff Dwellers. 
The story is well written and is well worth 
reading. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia.) 


* 
* * 


Candace was a young woman who wrote 
a book and suffered from an enlargement of 
the cranium. Eventually she became sensi- 
ble and married her best friend and critic. 
That is the gist of “The Crowning of Can- 
dace,” by Katharine Pearson Woods, a 
short story not particularly well told, but 
if young authors will read and profit by it, 
it will not have been written in vain. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 

es 

In this age of numberless books with 
improbable plots, it is refreshing to read 
Brander Matthews’ “Tales of Fantasy and 
Fact.” His stories are ingeniously woven, 
clean cut and well within the range of 
everyday occurrences, and are none the less 
interesting for being true to life. (Harper 
& Bros., New York.) 
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Horatio Alger, Jr.’s stories are always 
pleasing to boys, for he knows just how 
much of villany, heroism and adventure 
to mix in each one, and if his work is not 
of a very high order, still it makes clean, 
wholesome reading for young minds. 
“Frank Hunter’s Peril,’ recently issued, 
contains the usual amount of entertain- 
ment and excitement. (Henry T. Coates 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 


* 
* * 


“Heavy Odds” by Marcus Clarke is a 
tale of English life and has for a hero 
one of the most contemptible characters 
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ever delineated. None of the people in 
the book are particularly exalted for that 
matter, but this principal apology for a 
man is too disgusting to be allowed the 
long career the author gives him. The 
“sporty” coloring imparts a rather vulgar 
tone to the book, and the commonplace 
characters are not agreeable to those used 
to better literary fare. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia.) 


es 

A little book of rhymes about children, 
which contains unusual feeling, is ‘“Whis- 
pers of Wee Ones,” written and published 
by Franklyn W. Lee, a clever Western 
journalist. The verses are neatly turned, 
the thought is fanciful and the expression 
sympathetic. The theme of childhood is 
appealing to most hearts, and Mr. Lee’s 
graceful rhymes are particularly pleasing. 


* 
* * 


Two remarkably handsome new editions 
of well-known books are published by the 
Macmillan Company (New York). They 
are Sheridan’s ‘ ‘The Rivals” and “School 
for Scandal,” in one volume, and William 
Winter’s “Gray Days and Gold.” Sheri- 
dan’s wit, which sparkles to-day as brightly 
as it did a century ago, has never had so 
suitable a setting as the present edition 
gives it. The cover is a dainty combina- 
tion of green and gold, and Edmund J. 
Sullivan has furnished fifty characteristic 
illustrations. 

Mr. Winter’s “Gray Days and Gold” is a 
revised and augmented edition of his charm- 
ing sketches of travel in historic England 
and Scotland. The most notable spots are 
presented by handsome photogravures and 
sketches, making the book richer than ever 
in artistic enjoyment. 


* 
* * 


Art life in New England is vividly set 
forth by Margaret Sherwood in “A Puritan 
Bohemia,” and a modern love story runs 
through the book. The development of 
this story amid its picturesque surround- 
ings is natural and satisfying to the artistic 
sense, but pathetic to the sympathizing 
reader. (Macmillan Co., New York.) 

* 
x * 

Although Harry Castlemon’s books are 
primarily for boys, even the most blasé 
adult reader enjoys them. His latest, 
“The Mystery of Lost River Canyon,” is 
a tale of thrilling adventure and con- 
tains a good deal of practical informa- 
tion about life in Arizona and camping 
out. The book is well written and its in- 
terest is admirably sustained. (Henry T. 
Coates & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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“The Merry Five” is a new story for 
children by Penn Shirley. (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, Mass.) 

* 
2 

“Taking a Stand,” by Amy E. Blanchard, 
is a bright, wholesome story for girls and 
boys. Two other books by Miss Blanch- 
ard, called “Life’s Little Actions” and “As 
Others See Us,” are helpful hints for every- 
day life. (George W. Jacobs Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 


* 
* * 


“The Scrape that Jack Built,” by Ottilie 
A. Liljencrantz, is an entertaining story for 
both girls and boys. (A. C. McClurg & 

o., Chicago.) 


* 
* * 


Three new books for boys by popular 
writers, issued by, Henry T. Coates Co., 
Philadelphia, are “Shod with Silence,” a 
tale of the frontier, by Edward S. Ellis; 
“The Young Game Warden,” by Harry 
Castlemon, and “The Young Salesman,” 
by Horatio Alger, Jr. Each book contains 
sufficient excitement, mystery, villainy and 
courage to satisfy juvenile readers. 


* 
* * 


“The Oriel Window” is the title of a 
pretty story for children by Mrs. Moles- 
worth, daintily illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 
(Macmillan Co., New York.) 

* ws * 

“Christine’s Career,” by Pauline King, 
is for older girls—a sweet story, also well 
illustrated. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York.) 

*k 


* * 


A new idea of Santa Claus, and a new 
pictorial presentation of him are found in 
“Santa Claus’s New Castle,” a charming 
little book for children by Maude Florence 
Bellar. It is just such a story as children 
like; the illustrations, by Dixie Selden, are 
novel, and the cover is bright and attractive. 
(Nitschke Bros., Columbus, O.) 

* 
*  * 

“Fairy Starlight and the Dolls,” by Eliza- 
beth S. Blakeley, is a book that will delight 
little girls, for its young heroine is accorded 
the wonderful privilege of having her dolls 
brought to life by a fairy’s wand. There 
are a number of quaint and pretty illustra- 
tions by Lucy F. Perkins, which .: to the 
attractiveness of the book. (A. C. Mce- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago.) 
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“PIONEERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE,” 
having met with such a successful recep- 
tion, will be continued in the PETERSON 
for several months to come. In the Feb- 
ruary issue the subject for discussion will 
be the life and works of one of America’s 
greatest thinkers, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
In an early issue the poetic genius of Edgar 
Allen Poe will receive attention at the 
hands of an experienced writer. This arti- 
cle will be espetially interesting, as it will 
show in how many cases the works of Poe 
have served as inspiration and suggested 
plots to distinguished foreign authors. In 
all cases the articles in this series will be 
presented in as attractive a guise as possi- 
ble, both as to style of writing, and as to 
illustration. 

The American spirit which was adopted 
by the PETERSON and which has been 
faithfully preserved has won many ad- 
mirers and sufficient praise to encourage 
the publishers to continue a policy which 
was thought an admirable one for an 
American magazine. The articles on 
American historical subjects which have 
appeared in this magazine within the past 
two years are “A New Life of George 
Washington,” “A Short Life of Robert E. 
Lee,” “Recollections of Lincoln,” “Ameri- 
can Naval Heroes,” “American Frontier 
Heroes,” “Pioneers of American Litera- 
ture,” and many shorter articles of equal 
interest. We will also begin to publish in 
an early issue of the PETERSON a short life 
—in two instalments—of Ext1tnu Burritt, 
“The Learned Blacksmith,” who was one 
of the most remarkable Americans on 
record. 

These articles will be written by one who 


knows his subject intimately, and their 
accuracy will add to the interest of the 
series. The chief reason for Burritt’s fame 
was, not only the fact that he knew so 
much, but the manner in which he learned. 
As everyone is aware he was a blacksmith, 
and daily plied his trade, and it was in his 
spare moments that he studied and ac- 
quired his extensive knowledge. It is this 
example, so typical of the American spirit, 
that will be of particular interest to the 
American youth who reads the forthcom- 
ing series of articles. 


Every important improvement known 
to modern piano manufacturing is incorpor- 
ated in the Crown pianos. Among the 
most noteworthy of these are the orches- 
tral attachment and the practice clavier— 
the first giving a perfect imitation of sixteen 
different instruments, either independently 
or as an accompaniment; the second doing 
away with the noise sometimes so annoy- 
ing to others when, you are practicing. 


SUBSCRIBERS are.requested to remit by 
money order, express order or registered 
letter. If money is sent in an ordinary 
letter it is frequently lost, and the pub- 
lishers cannot hold themselves responsible. 
New York or Philadelphia drafts are also 
entirely acceptable. 


Starved to Death 


in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we 
hear of it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
and best infant food. Infant Health is a 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your 
address to the New York Condensed Milk 
Company, New York. 











LOVE’S AWAKENING. 


Long ago, so the story runs, 
A Princess slept neath a rose-crowned bower, 
And there she must dream till the Prince passed by 


And gave her a kiss of magic power. 


Soft winds played with her golden hair, 
And beautiful visions left a trace 

Of wonderful joy and heavenly calm, 
On the sleeping maiden’s flower-like face. 


Then came the Prince with a soft caress, 
And a future painted with rainbow gleams, 
And the Princess said, “ It is sweet to live, 


For life and love are better than dreams” 


But sorrow came and a broken heart 
And the maiden murmured through her tears, 
“Oh, that the kiss had ne'er been given, 


Oh, for the dreams of bygone years.” 


Annie Grier Callender. 
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